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EST of SCOTLAND ACADEMY of the 
FINE ARTS.—The FIFTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION will open in OCTOBER NEXT. C 
expenses will be paid ‘by the Academy on works from 
those Artists to whom the Exhibition Circular has been 
forwarded. Pictures will be called for by intimation 
being sent, on or before the 10th of October, to Messrs. 
W. Y. Henderson, 42, Crutched-friars. The 24th end 
25th October the last days for receiving pictures. 
Exhibition-rooms, 
Buchanan-street, Glasgow, 
October 1, 1845. 


OCIETY of ARTISTS.—The EXHIBITION 

of MODERN WORKS of ART is NOW OPEN, 

from 10 until dusk, at the Society’s Rooms, TEMPLE 
ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 

Admitance, 1s. Schools and Children, half price. Ca- 
talogues, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s 

F. H. Hensuaw, Sec. 
PRIVILEGES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

A Subscriber of Two Guineas— Personal admission, 
and five season tickets; also, admission for self and 
Family to two Conversazioni, and Private View. 

A Subscriber of One Guinea—Personal admission, and 
two season tickets; also, admission for himself and 
Family to one Conversazione, and Private View. 

RISTOL EXHIBITION of PICTURES and 

SCULPTURE, ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS.— 

WORKS intended for this EXHIBITION must be con- 
fided to the care of Mr. GREEN by the 25th of October. 

An Art-Union will be connected with it. Each Mem- 
ber (in addition to his chance of obtaining a valuable 
prize) will receive an impression of an Engraving from 
a Picture by R. Jerrreys Lewis, Esq., ‘ Chatterton 
composing the Rowleian MSS.,’ to be executed in mez- 
zotinto by Epwarp M‘INNgs, Esq. 

Subscriptions, One Guinea each, can be forwarded by 
Post-office order. India paper Proofs to Subscribers of 
Two Guineas. Proofs before the Letters to those of 
Three Guineas. 

After the Exhibition, the Room will be to Let for Con- 
certs, Lectures, and Exhibitions of Art. Size, fifty feet 
by thirty, and forty feet high to top of the dome-lights. 
Smaller rooms and offices in the approach to it. 


OLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES.— 
To be SOLD in one Lot, by private bargain, a 
COLLECTION of MODERN PICTUBES, includin 
spostmens of the works of Sir H. Raeburn, Turner, 
atson Gordon, Sir W. Allen, D. Roberts, RK. 8. Lauder, 
T. Duncan, A.- Fraser, Rev. J. Thomson, A. Nasmyth, 
&c. &e. All warranted to be the works of the artists 
whose names they bear. 
79 Be at P. 8. Fraser and Co.’s commission sale rooms, 


J. A. Hutcnison, Sec. 











eorge-street, Edinburgh. 





ESSRS. H. and E, SMART beg to an- 

nounce that they have just imported some very 

fine CABINET PICTURES, painted by the principal 

living painters of Holland and Belgium, and respectfully 

offer them to the notice of the Amateurs of the Modern 
School.—No. 10, Tichborne-street, Haymarket. 








A* ARTIST, thirty-five years of age, who has 

received a good education, and been practising in 
4 provincial town as a landscape-painter from his youth, 
would be happy to obtain some respectable employment, 
either as CLERK in a good firm, where his knowledge 
of drawing would be an advantage, or any other for which 
he may be qualified, whether in sopnanlan with his pro- 
fession or not. The _.dvertiser is at present unmarried, 
of active, temperate habits, and unb! shed character, 
+ enmagy effect most unexceptionable reference can be 

en. 

Direct, W. J., Mr. Channon’s, veterinary surgeon, 

Newton Bushel, Dovonshire. 








This day is published, price 1s. 6d., 
HE HAND-BOOK for the PRESERVATION 
of PICTURES ; including Practical Instructions 
for the Lining, Cleaning, and Restoration of Paintings. 
7 By Henry Moororp. 
Winsor and Newton, 38, een Artists’ 
Colourmen to her Majesty and H.B.H. ce Albert. 





[ELUStRATED BOOKS AND ANNUALS 
for 1846, 
To be published in October and November, 





I. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by D. Mactise, R.A. Imp. 8vo., with 160 
Designs engraved on Steel, £3 38. boards; or, with Proof 
Impressions, £6 6s, boards. [In October, 


If, 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
Richly illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in 
Colours and in Black and Gold; with a design one 
of the early German Engravers. Fep. 8vo., uniform in 
size with the “Sermon on the Mount,” 2ls., in a new 
and characteristic binding; or 30s., bound in morocco, 
by Hayday. [In October, 

111, 


THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 


A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets, 
By Miss Loutsa Stuart CosTe.io, Author of “ Speci- 
mens of the Early Poetry of France,” &c. Long 8vo., with 
Borders printed in Gold and Colours, {In October. 


Iv. 


THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR AND 
HOME DIARY FOR 1846, 
Containing Twelve Pages of Facsimile from the Calendar 
of the rich MS. “ Hours” of th» Duke of Anjou, styled 
King of Sicily and Jerusalem; aiso, Twenty-four —— 
of bi , each illuminated with an elaborate Border 
taken from the same MS., and an Illuminated Title. 
The Binding designed from the Framework of one of the 
Miniature Pictures of the same MS. Imperial 8vo., 


42s., bound in an appropriate ornamental cover. 
[In November, 


Vv 


POETRY AND PAINTING. 
LYRICS of the HEART, and other Poems. By ALario 
A, Watts. Illustrated by a Series of Engravings from 
the most celebrated works of modern Painters, executed 
in the most finished style of art. uare crown 8yo., 
uniform with Rogers’s “ Italy” and “ Poems,” £1 Is. ; 
proof impressions, £3 3s. {In November, 
vi. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated with ony ten on Wood, from Designs by 
the Members of the Ercuine CLus. uare crown &vo., 
uniform with “‘ Thomson’s Seasons,” £1 1s. cloth; 
bound in morocco, by Hayday, £1 16s. [In October, 


Vil. 


THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1846. 

Edited by the Countess OF BLessinoTON. Illustrated 
by a Series of Thirteen highly-finished Plates, engraved 
under the su tendence of Mr. GHanves Heatu. 
Royal 8vo., £1 1s. silk; India Proofs, £2 12s. 6d. half- 
bound in morocco. {In November. 

PRINCIPAL ContTripvutors — Lord John Manners, 
Walter Savage Landor, B. Disraeli, A. A. Watts, the 
Baroness De Calabrella, Eug:ne Sue, B. Simmons, 
Lord Robertson. one 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1646. 


ited by the CounTESS OF BLESSINGTON. Illustrated 
es Series of highly-finished Portraits, engraved under 
e su tendence of oe he by ey ’ - 
pas etl ang panree : {In November. 


Cc vTors.—The Lady 

ane were ooenee a SB. Mise 

Camilla Toulmin, # LLP. ihe Hon, Grantley. 
Berkeley, M.P., Barry Cornwall, Albert Smith. 


London: LonoMaN, Brows, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 





U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—Facul 
of Arts and Laws : Session 1845-46,—The SES8IO 
will commence on Wednesday, October 15, when Profes- 
sor POTTER will deliver an INTRODUCTORY LEC- 


TURE at Two o'clock precisely, 
CLASSES. : 
Latin—Professor Long, A.M. 


Greek—Professor Malden, A.M. 
Hebrew—Teacher, the Rev. D. W. Marks, 
Oriental Languages—Professor Falconer, A.M. 
= and Literature—Professor Tom 
aylor, A.M. 


French Language and Literature—Professor Merlet. 
Italian Language and Literature—Professor Pepoli, 
German Language—Teacher, Mr. Wittich. 
Comparative Grammar—Professor Mr. Key, A.M, 
Mathematics—Professor De Morgan. 
N omer) Philosophy and — Professor Potter, 


A.M, 
Chemistry—Professor Graham, 
Civil Kaginecrines Professor Hi ee, 
v rofessor Harman » A.M, 

Architecture—Professor Donaldson. 

Geology—Lecturer, Mr. Joyce. 

Drawing—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

Botany—Professor , Ph. D. 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D. 

Philosophy of a and Logic—Professor the Rey 

+ Hoppus, Ph. ‘ 

Ancient and Modern History—Professor Creasy, A.M. 

Law—Professor Marshman, A.M. 

Jurisprudence—Professor Hargreave, B,L. 

Schoolmasters, Classes—Professors Long, 

Morgan, and Potter. 

Residence of Students—Several of the Professors, and 
some of the Masters of the Junior School, receive students 
to reside with them, and in the Office of the Coll 
there is kept a register of parties unconnected with the 
College who receive boarders into their families ; 
these are several medical gentlemen. The register w 
afford information as to terms and ulars. 

Flaherty Scholarships.—A Flaherty Scholarship of £45 
per annum, tenable for four years, will be awarded in the 
Session of 1845-46, by e: , to ge a by the 
Council, to the best proficient in Classics among the 
students of the College of two years’ standing, underthe 

of 2lyears. The Snasination will take place + 
the 7th and 15th of January. A Scholarship be 
awarded in January, 1847, for Mathematics, and in 
January, 1848, for Classics. 

Printed copies of the regulations these 
scholarships may be had on application at the Office. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

Rrionarp Porter, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
Cuas. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counc 

August, 1845. ‘ 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on 
the lstof October, The J School opened on the 23rd 


of September. 


Malden, De 





OLOSSEU M.—Patronised and visited by her 
Most Gracious MAJESTY and H, BR. H. PRINCE 


ALBERT.—O: daily from 10 till 5. — to Bix 
Exhibitions: the Glyptotheca ——— orks of the 
“4 te ~ and Mountain 


orrent, Superb 
and Foun- 


Admission, 3s.; Children “ 
Caverns, ls. extra. 


EVENING EXHIBITION, open from 7 till ith 


the world, 

counted out by Se. ‘A 
and Mr. Telbin. 

Night. 

signed by Mr. Bradwell. Admission at 

each; F. Tickets to admit four persons, at 4s. each, 

to be rey orth Lodge, Colosseum, from 10 to 


Danson 
Torrent, 
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GAMB 


E. 


ART, JUNIN, 


AND CO, 





25, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 


Two beautiful Heads, each, 12s. plain ; 21s. 





MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 


“RODOLPHE ET FLEUR DE MARIE; “FLEUR 
DE MARIE ET LE CURE.’ 


Engraved by Jazet, after Snorin. 


Two popular —_ ~~ a we 


METZOTINTE. 
‘MORNING BEAUTY ;’ ‘EVENING BEAUTY.’ 


Engraved by Maattnert, after Court. 
coloured in imitation of the Pictures. 


; Proofs, 40s, each 


MAYS PUBLISHED, DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 


THE FOLLOWING PRINTS. 





‘IF I WAS A LADY;’ ‘IF I WAS A POOR GIRL, 
A Pair of naif and elegant Com 


tions, by Compre Cats, 


Drawn by Recnrren. 


Each 7s. 6d., slightly coloured. 


SCRAPS. MIGNONNETTES. 





Nos. 5 and 6. 
At ls, 6d. each, coloured. 








LITHOGRAPHIES. 


‘FASQUITA.’ 
By Dasmatsons, after Vipat, completing a Set of Four graceful Subjects; with the 
w wn 


*‘AIKA ET NEDJME,’ 


‘NOEMI;’ 








ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
. GERMANY.—Parr 5. 


This Namber contains Four ha of Pracvue and Kurrexpens, 


Part 12s. 


The complete Work will make Thirty Parts. 





SPAIN.—Part 27. 


Palacio Arzo en Alcola de Flenares. Portada de la Capi del Sagrario de la 
Catedral de Toledo. Salon de Embajadores, Madrid. Torts de Se ae 














Published lact year. 10s. each, slightly coloured. — Each Part 16s. 
‘PART A DEUX;’ ‘MARTYRS DE L'ENFANCE;’ | ) STUDIES. 
ne wn ee 
Just published, CRIPTURE PRINTS. La 4to., 18 by 


ONDON ART-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL, 
—— 250 splendid eee on Steel from 
the ORIGINAL PICTURES pure by the ART- 
UNION of LONDON. Large Paper Proofs, half mo- 
receo, gilt , with device, £4 4s.; small paper, cloth, 
with device, 2s. 
R. A. Sprigg, Publisher, 106, Great Russell-street, 
Bedford-square, London. 





Just published, by Ackermann and Co. 
BY H. M. BARKER, ESQ. (THE OLD SAILOR), 
HE MARINERS’ COMPASS; for the Use 
of Young Officers of the Navy—Gentlemen of the 
Bar—Naval Novel Readers, and the World at large. 
With Diagrams, in a Case, price 3s. Also, 


THE UNION JACK DISPLAYED. Showing, by an 





ingenious arrangement, the origin of this British Flag. 
Price 2s. 


London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 





RITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Established 1843. President, Lorp 
Atpert ConyNouaM.—The PROCEEDINGS of the 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, recently held at Win- 
chester, including an Account of the Excursions, 
Soirées, &c., copiously illustrated, are now in the Press. | 
Price to Subscribers, 20s. ; to the Public, 30s. 
Just published, illustrated with 52 Woodcuts, No. IT. of 
THE JOURNAL OF THE ASSOCIATION, price 
2s, 6d., by H. G. Bohn, at the Office of the Association, 
York-street, Covent-garden. 
T. Crorron Croxer, Admiralty, Hon. 
©. Roacu Surru, 5, Liverpool-st., City, J Sees. 





OSTU MES of BRITISH LADIES from the 
REIGN of WILLIAM I. to that of WILLIAM 
1V.—Part XI. of this interesting work is now ready for 
delivery to Subscribers, 
Part XII., which will let i - 
Sebel to HO complete the work, will be pub 
This popular work, which is unique in its kind, eon- 
tains all the most steik varlotiod of dress which have 
been adopted by the f aristocracy since the Norman 


Conquest. 
Price, the complete work, £4 10s. 
Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond-street. 





| There is much good outline, broad n 
| and, upon the whole, most attractive—the portraits are 


Now ready. | 


slay Subscribers and the Public are respect- 
fully informed that the splendid Engraving of the 


‘WATERLOO HEROES’ 
is now completed. 


This most interesting and grand Historial Record of 
Waterloo 
Painted by J. P. Knicut, Esq., R.A., 


has been in the hands of the celebrated Engraver, Mr. 
Cuaries G. Lewis, for nearly three years, and is now 
brought to a most successful termination. The Engrav- 
ing represents “ Field-Marshal the Duke of WELLING- 
Ton, K.G., receiving his illustrious Guests at Apsley 
House, on the Anniversary of the glorious Eighteenth of 
June ;” and included in the plate are most of the t 
“Soldiers of the age,” to whom the nation owed its 
crowning victory at Waterloo. 

“This is a id mili engraving, admired by all. 
{a lines bres ght and shadow, 


life-like.” —Times. 

“ We have no doubt that this beautiful engraving will 
become as popular as the distinguished services of the 
brave men so successfully introduced by Mr. Knight.” 
—Morning Post. 

* The engraving from this truthful picture is a most 
desirable acquisition to every British soldier, to leave as 
an heirloom to his descendants, supplying as it does 
the personal histories of most of the distinguished 
officers, who rendered the nineteenth century both 
glorious and famous.” —4rt-Union. 

“We are bound to pronounce the engraving from Mr. 
Knight's picture of ‘ The Heroes of Waterloo’ the best 
and most interes’ work of the kind which has yet 
fallen under our eye. It displays the knowledge of an 
artist, cembined with the correctness of a portait-painter 
—whilst it is a vastly superior composition to any mili- 
tary subject we have yet seen.”—United Service Gazette. 

Price to Subscribers :—Prints, £4 4s.; Proofs, £8 8s.; 
Proofs before Letters, £12 12s. Size of the Plate 38 
inches by 26 inches high. 


Henry Graves and Co., Publishers in Ordinary to her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Alvert, 6, Pall-mall. 


NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS for ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for 
ceilings and walls.—Specimens may be seen at W. B. 
SIMPSON’S, 456, West Strand, near T uare. 
The same are done on r for the country, and may be 
put up by country men, 








164 inches, from the Frescoes of RAFPAELLE in the 
Vatican. Edited by James R. Hore, D.C.L., Scholar 
of Merton. Price %. each Part. 

THE SECOND PART is now ready, containing—The 
Casting Out of Paradise ; The Flight from Sodom; The 
Bh of a1 bong Blessing of Esau; The Return 
of Jacob; Jos Sold. 

THE FIRST PART contains—The Deluge; Abra- 

Angels Jacob and Rachel; Joseph's 
Dreams; Pharaoh’s Dreams; The Finding of Moses. 
Part III. is in preparation. 
Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row; and 
Mr. Grigg, 183, Regent-street, London; and J. W. 
Parker, Oxford. 





F. CHINNERY, 67, Lower Thames-street, 
@ London, Custom-house Agent to the British Mu- 
seum, the te School = Design, aod © the 
Public, for nearly thirty years, offers 
dame of Works of Art and Baggage at the Custom- 
house 


" ‘ hed 
Lists of Duties, and of his Agents abroad, be 

of Stes, or his correspondents in Paris, Mesars. E. Rutter 

and Co., 10, Rue Louis le Grand. 








TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
J A. GODDARD, FOREIGN and ousEas} 
e@ AGENT, 36, Old Jewry, respectiaty ke > 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gen , that he 
ceive and pose through the Custom nates * 
Wines, Baggage, &e.; and also to fo 
of the World, All Co 
oA G. may be intrusted will be 
utmost attention and promptitude, vial 
will ensure him pan wegen T 
ents, 


G for 
PATENT RAIL-MOULDIN 

pore RES.—The ‘aes 
HANGING PICTU - disting wit daes 


eornament an oy 
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ASSOCIATION WHITE Knicn 
etn WwW > HTS ESTATE COMPANY. WORKS PUBLISHED 
ROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN| — copicat’s5b000 te ashe Ghee encaquare. ai 4 
P _ SCOTLAND. Deposit, 2s. 64. per nied by and 8 Vitor, WM. S. ORR AND CO., 
> otha Lo yi Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, London 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS. ° , : 
COMMITTEB OF ow a FOR THE YEAR John Atkinson, a Hackney, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Stair. 

The Hon. Lord Robertsor. 

Sir George M‘Pherson Grant, Bart. 
Professor Monro. 

James Tytler, Esq., of Woodhouslee. 
Professor Trail. 

David Maelagan, Esq., M.D. 

Edward James Jackson, Esq. 

Sir John M‘Neill, G.C.B. 

William Burn Callander, Esq., of Prestomhall. 
‘Thomas Maitland, Esq., of Dundrennan. 
Macduff Rhind, Esq., Advocate. 

John T. Gordon, Eeq., Advocate. 


Dugald Grant, Esq. 
J. A. Baur, Esq., Architect, 
Secretary and Tréasurer. 


HONORARY SECRBTARIBS FOR LONDON. 
T. Marsu Naison, Esq., Architect, 3, Charles-atreet, 
St. James’s-square. 


Messrs. Surru, Ecpge, and Co., Booksellers, Cornhill. 


The Committee to inform the Members of the 
Association, and the Publie generally, that the Collection 
of the Annual Subscriptions for the current year 1844-45 
has now commenced. 

The Committee take this opportunity of earnestly re- 
questing the attention of all those who have not yet en- 
rolled themselves as Members of the Association, to its 
great importance and usef s as a Na Institu- 
tion. The plan of uniting the efforts of individuals, by a 
small annual subscription from each, into one fund 
for the benefit of all, has established in favour of Arta 
new and most effectual source of encouragement. 

It is confidently anticipated that the Works of Art 
which the Committee of this year may be enabled to pur- 
chase will be both numerous and valuable, and they will, 
as usual, be distributed among the Members at the An- 
nual General Meeting, each person receiving one chance 
for every guinea subscribed. 

Members for the present year 1844-45 will be entitled 
to copies of a Line Engraving, now being executed by 
Mr. Lumb Stocks, after Mr. Kobert Scott der’s beau- 
tiful picture of ‘Ruth.’ This Engraving, from its size, 
and the elevated manner of its treatment, will be the most 
important which has hitherto been distributed, every 
copy of which will certainly be worth more than the usual 
annual subscription of One Guinea. 

The delivery of the plate of the ‘Glee Maiden,’ en- 
graved by Mr. Stocks after Mr. Lauder’s celebrated paint- 
ing, is now nearly completed; and if any omissions have 
occurred, the Secretary will immediately cause them to 
be rectified upon receiving a note from the subscribers 
for the last year, 1843-44, who are alone entitled to copies 
of this print. In a short time each member for that year 
will receive a copy of the Report, which was read and 
approved of at the Annual General Meeting, which was 
held upon the 20th day of last November. ‘Lo this Re- 
port is appended a full list of the members, together with 
an Appendix, containing a “Statement” by the Directors, 
=e was submitted to a committee of the House of 

ommons, 





Just published, price Is., 
HE GUIDE TO OIL PAINTING. 


E Publishers, Messrs. Rowney, Dillon, and Rowney, 
51, Rathbone-place, Londun; and may be had of all 
Booksellers in ‘Town and Country. 


HOTOGRAPHY. — WILLATS’S SCIEN- 
. TIFIC MANUAL,—No. 1, Second Edition, Plain 
Directions for obtaining Photographic Pictures by the 
Calotype, Energiatype, and other Processes, on Paper; 
including the Chrysotype, Cyanotype, Chromotype, &c., 
with the latest Improvements. 1s., or per post Is. 4d. 
_No. 2. Practical Hints on the Daguerreotype; being 
simple Directions for obtaining Portraits, Views, Copies 
of Engravings and Drawings, Sketches of Machinery; 
c., by the Daguerreotype Process ; including the latest 
Improvements in Fixing, Colouring, and Engraving hte 
Pictures; with a Description of the Apparatus. Illus- 
trated with Engravings. 1s., or per post ls. 4d. 
T. and R. Willats, Opticians, 98, Cheapside; Sher- 
wood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row, London. 


DAGUERREOTYPE, CALOTYPE, ENERGIA- : 
TYPE, &e. 


HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, with achro- 
matic lenses, from 35s.; improved ditto of best 
construction, with Voigtlander’s, Lerebour’s, or Cheva- 
— lenses ; 1 mirrors and prisms; 
Tomine pans, polishing blocks and buffs, tripod stands, 
aa = leather “aah and mats; er maché and 
eleton frames, to contain pictures ; energiatype, 
genic and iodized paper, a acae apparatus or chemical 
preparation required in photography, may be obtained on 
the most moderate terms of T.and R. WrtiaTs, 98, 
Cheapside, London, List of prices forwarded gratis. 
Merchants and the trade supplied on liberal terms, 














John Lodge, Esq. Portman-square. 
John Par bin. -R.8., Cambridge-terrace, Hyde- 


Lewis Pocock, Esq., F.8.A., Montague-street, Russell- 


square. 
ao Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A., Upper Grosvenor- 
(With power to add to their number.) 


AUDITOR. 
Charles James Thicke, Esq., New Bridge-street. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Richards and , Reading. 
ARCHITECTS AND MANAGERS OF THB ESTATE, 
David weeny Esq., M.R.1.A., Brunswick-square. 
Geo. Godwin, Esq., F.R.8., Pelham-crescent, Brompton. 


BANKERS. 


The Union Bank of London, Argyll-place Regent-street. 
The objects of this Compan ot the purchase of 

the celebrated Domain of White Knights, which is 

situate within one mile of Reading, and was for man 
ears the favourite residence of the late Duke of M 

tow elle the improvement thereof by the erection of 

ep ay — 9 ae pao Roads and —— 

. ases O ons of the Park 

the erection of Villa Residences.” 

There are but few properties embracing so many ad- 
vantages; and the gentlemen into whose hands it has 
fallen consider that, for the sake of consying. emt the pro- 
— arrangements on an extensive scale, a limited num- 

r of capitalists should be invited to participate in this 
undertaking, which, by a spirited and judicious outlay, 
is certain to bring a return. 

It is intended that the Botanic Gardens and Wilderness 
with the right of Angling in the Lake, shall be reserved 
and made available the enjoyment of the Residents 


upon the Estate. 
Pros and Plans may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Company, 15, Portman-street, Portman-square ; 


of Messrs. Richards and Rogers, 10, Friar-street, Read- 
ing; of David Mocatta, Esq., 32, Brunswick-square ; 
and of George Godwin, ie ll, Pelham-crescent, 
Brompton. R. W. Roperts, Secretary. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To the Provisional Directors of the White Knights 
Estate Company. 

Gentlemen,—I request you to allot to me shares 
of £25 each, in the above Company; and I undertake to 
accept the same, or any smaller number that may be al- 
lotted to me, to pay the Deposit thereon, and execute 
the Deed of Settlement, and all other necssary documents, 
when required, 

Dated this 

Name 

House of Business (if any) and address 
Profession or trade 
Reference 


HITE KNIGHTS ESTATE COMPANY. 
Notice is hereby Given, that no a 
for Shares in this Company ean be received after Wed- 
nesday, the Ist day of October next. 
By Order of the Directors, 
R. W. Roperts, Secretary. 
15, Portman-street, Portman-square, 
Sept. 24, 1845. 


TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND CLERGY OF 
ENGLAND —STAINED GLASS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, whose Specimens of 

Painted Glass and Designs for the Windows of the 

New Houses of Parliament have received the special 

approbation of the Royal Commission (they being the 

first named in the Report of the Committee), are prepared 

to furnish DESIGNS adapted to every Style of Ecclesi- 

astic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute work to 
any extent within the shortest possible period. 

BALLANTINE ALLAN, 
15, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 


‘TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT; AND TO 
ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. and R. M’CRACKEN, Fore 
Agents, and Agents to the RoYAt ACADEMY, No. 
7, Old Seony, bes te ae vd the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Artists, that they continue to receive Consignments of 
ts of Fine Arts, Baggage, Be. fiom Sa house, fen 
, for Clearing throu e , ke. 
Oot ans tear ar vies, Ye the Shipment of Effects to 
parts of the world. a 
rtists resident abroad wishing to send home 
wy. for exhibition, or to be passed by the a 
will find it advantageous to address them to the care 
J. and R. as appointment enables 
offer every facility. ce Hit 


Lists of their Co: 
mation, may be had on application at their office as above. 
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In super-royal 8vo., price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 


- pow Ene ae ATLAS OF MODERN 
EOG ; cont . Se 
a complete General View of the World. With my | a 


sive Index for reference to the Maps. 
In super. 4to., half-bound, 


DOWER’S GEN ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPITY ; con 52 Maps. 
tetrad br het, “in Cops Sam 
sulting Index to many Thousand with their 
a“ and Longitude : for and 
e class of Scholastic Institutions. 
pth oy a 
Price £1 be. half-bound es: 


In super-royal 8vo., price 5s. coloured and half-bound, 


- een SHORT athe OF MODERN 
Divisions and Countries,“ celeniated *" pig of 


Younger Pupi's, with a Consulting Index to the Maps. 
Price be. coloured and hallbound Seon; or 4s. ~ dy ~' 
half-bound. Also 


mi COTES mare and PROJECTIONS to 
yi red f 

the Pupil. Oblong dte., prices dann une. bY 

Thie Atlas recommended itself to the Commis» 

Ireland whose 


Schools it is extensively used. 
In small dto., price 8s. 6d. ory 

THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING AND 
eg et in WATER eee, wma 
scape, Painting, Minia- 
ture and Historical ga in various stages of finish ; 
them, and from 
Nature, with Instructions Mixing . By 
Joun Crark, Author of the Drawing and Perspective 

published in Chambers’s Educational Course. 


In super-royal 8vo., price 12s. coloured and half-bound, 


DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; exhibiting in 36 Maps the Extent and 
Political Divisions of every Country on the face of the 
Globe, with a copious Consulting Index for reference to 
the Maps. 

FOR TRAVELLERS IN THE EAST. 
Recently published, 4to., price £2 3s. sewed, 


GUIDE FRANCAIS-ARABE VULGAIRE 
des VOYAGEURS et des FRANCS en SYRIE et en 
EGYPTE. Avec Carte wipes | et Géographique de la 
Syrie, et Plan Géométriqne de JCrusalem ancien et mo- 
derne. Comme Supplément aux Voyages en Orient. Par 
J. Berocren, Pasteur, C.D., Aumonier de la L 
tion de Suéde et de Norvége A Constantinople, Membre 
Etranger des Sociétés Asiatiques de Londres et de 
Paris, &c. 

Printed at Upsala, and published in London by Long- 
man, Brown, and Co. 

DR, CARPENTER’S WORKS. 
In 1 volume post 8vo., price 10s. cloth lettered, 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, and BOTANY, 
Including the Structure and Organs of. Plants, their Cha- 
racters, Sean, Geographical Distribution, and Classifica- 
tion, ne the Natural System of Botany. 

By W. B. Canventen, M.D., P.R.S, 





In 1 volume post 8vo., price 9s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HORO- 
LOGY, and ASTRONOMY ; being an Exposition of the 
Properties of Matter, Instruments for Measuring Time, 
and a Description of the Heavenly Bodies. 
By W. B. Canventen, M,D., ¥.R,8, 


In 1 volume post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. eloth lettered, 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. Ineluding a com- 
hensive Sketch of the principal Yorms of Animal 


ure. 
By W. B. Canvenren, M.D., F.R.8. 


With several hundred on and Wood, 
drawn under the direction of M. Minwe Epwaaps, for 
his “ Cours Elémentaire de Physiologie.” oe 
In 2 volumes post 8vo., price One Guinea, 
ZOOLOGY end gs in ag ear 
A v 
and Uses of the Families of the King- 
dom, the chief Forms of Fossil ’ 


W. B. Cauranrten, M.D., F.KS, 
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The Viscountess BARRINGTON. Mrs. GREATHED, Miss NEAVE, Mrs. JAMES TAYLOR . 
Mrs. JOHN BULLAR, Lady HART. Miss PATON. The Hon. ELIZABETH WALDEG: 
The Marchiéness CORN WALLIS. Miss JAMES. Miss CATHARINE PATON. The Hon. HARRIET WALDEGRAYE = 
COMMITTER. 
The Hon. WILLIAM ASHLEY. J. W. HALE, Esq. The Hon. ARTHUR KINNAIRD. H. 3. N 
Rev. MICHAEL BIGGS, M.A. J. HATCHARD, Esq. Rey. DAVID LAING, M.A.. F.R.S. J. TiDD PRATT ¥sq. 
B. BOND CABBELL, Esq., F.B.S.,F.8.A. H. HOWLETT, Esq. W. A. MACKINNON, Esq,, M.P., F.B.S, R. VAUGHAN Ricitinps Esq., Q.C 
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The HE? ? EY. H. KINGSCOTE, Esq. : » Esq. Rev. W. CARUS WIi 
PASCOE 8T. LEGER GRENFELL, Esq. parts ~_ BUS WILSON, M.A, 
. BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, Foq., F.R.S., F.S.A. EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Esq. JOHN TIDD 
‘ Lord HENRY CHOLMONDELEY. HENRY HOWLETT, Esq. heat ROBERT AGLinnoy -, o 
TREASURER.—BENJAMIN B, CABBELL, Esq., ¥.R.S.,F.8.A, 4UDITORS—J. HARDY, Esq., M.P., THOMAS HUNT, Esq., Capt. the Hon. F. MAUDE, RN 
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The Rev. DAVID LAING, M.A., F.R.S., F. P. CHAPPELL, Esq., H. HOWLETT, Esq., Sir C. SCOTT and CO., 1, Cav — 

1, Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s-park. Quality-court, Chancery-lane. 18, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, Messrs. STRAHAN and CO., Tenplotan 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. COLLECTOR, 
Mr. CHARLES W. KLUGH, at the Office, 33, Sackville-street. Mr. THOMAS POPE, Devonshire-cottage, Kennington-oval, 





” ‘Tua Govaannssns’ INsTITUTION has many objects in view :— 

I. TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE TO GOVERNESSES IN DISTRESS, AFFORDED PRIVATELY AND DELICATELY, THROUGH THE LADIES’ COMMITTEE 

To show the necessity and value of this assistance, it may be sufficient to state one or two cases in which it has been rendered. : 

* A lady of much talent, whose sight had become affected (a not uncommon mode in which Governesses are at once thrown out of captors, even in the full of life), 
and whose medical attendants told her that nothing but sea air could benefit her, was found languishing for this unattainable y, the closeness er and the 
poverty of her diet affecting her less than the seemingly total absence of hope. She was assisted to the sea in a cheap neighbourhood. 

Another case exhibits one of the very usual phases of a Governess’s life :—A very deserving lady, who had filled several situations with credit, felt herself bound to re- 
turn to the widowed mother of whom she was the sole support, and to whom a heart affection rendered a daughter's care indispensable. But, with the most u ing exer- 
tions, she could not obtain sufficient daily teaching to meet her expenses, and laboured undcr great uneasiness on account of a quarter’s rent. The Committee had the plea- 
sure of relieving her mind on this point, and deeply regretted that they could render her no further assistance. 

These are but selections from a lengthened list; and it is quite impossible for the Committee to meet these numerous cases, even ly, without an increased in- 
come. This is a cause to interest those whose children have benefited by the care and kindness of a Governess. ‘This is a cause to interest whose own relatives may one 
day meet Hoe wy a pe This is a cause to interest especially the sufferers’ own fellow-labourers, An annual 5s. or 10s. from each individual of these classes would afford 
am is for all. 

Te prevent misconception, the Committee think it better to remind the public that Governesses cannot, as a body, be provident, in the usual acceptation of the word; iz., 
they cannot provide for their own declining years. Each individual, as she undertakes the office, knows what its trials are; but she has, almost oe no choice of action. 
Death, or misfortune, has thrown upon her the maintenance of one, sometimes of both parents; with mostly the additional care of younger brothers sisters. By the time 
that the aged parent has been watched into the grave, and the apothecary and the undertaker paid; by the time that the younger sister has been fitted for the same du her 
= as an articled pupil, or the finishing master’s expensive lessons, paid by the governess-sister; by the time that the brother has left school—where the gov 

him—and can ys pe himself without that home which the governess-sister supplied; mid-age is attained—care and anxiety are beginning to show the effects of years 

medical advice, long neces intervals of mental rest, consume the funds which should prepare for age. 

Il. ANNUITY PUND.—ELECTIVE ANNUITIES TO AGED GOVERNES3E3, SECURED ON INVESTED CAPITAL, AND THUS INDEPENDENT ON THE 
PROSPERITY OF THE INSTITUTION. 

It ig necessary that a capital should be raised, from the interest of which Annuities may be given; as to profess to grant Annuities from annual subscriptions—from a 
fiuctuating income, which any change of public opinion, or accidental circumstances, might destroy—would be to risk disappointment to the aged annuitants at ( ) the 
most al and inconvenient time. Five Annuities have been founded by the investmeut of £2000 in the names of Trustees. The Election to the First Annuity of £15 took 

on the %h of we pn. and an Election for Two more on the Mth of November, 1844; the Election following will be on the 8th of May, 1845, of Two Annuitants. The 
idates (who must be approved by the Committee) are required to be Governcsses above 50 years of age, unmarried, or widows. Subscribers will be entitled to one vote 
for each donation of five guineas, for each annual subscription of half-a-guinca, not in arrcar. 

To carry out this design,—the establishment of permanent Annuities granted from fanded capital,—the Committee invite benevolent individuals of large fortune’to found 
Annuities bearing their own name. Fellowships and Scholarships are thus founded for those of the other sex, who labour with the mind, and surely we should not be forgetful 
of those whose minds labour to mould the characters of English wives and mothers. 

Donations of Stock or Money, sufficient to establish an Annuity,—£500, £75), £1°00,—will be funded in the names of Trustees; the Annuity bearing the founder's name; 
and the patronage, if he wish it, reserved to him for life. The Committee will be ready to enter into arrangements with ies interested in particular individuals, to-found 
Annuities of any amount on the payment of a certain portion of the necessary capital—the first presentation to be in the donor... ‘The foundation of one Annuity on this 
principle is ——- acknowledged in the transfer of £1000 Consols to the Society’s Trustees. An Annuity of £30 is thus founded for ever: the first Annuitant being an 
elderly lady known to the Founder. How many, in providing for their family Governesses, might thus at the same time secure a benefit to numbers! — 

* Tt has suggested, that the amount of the present Annuities is painfully small ; but the Committee trust, that the public will enter into their principle of perfect safely 
to the Annuitant, and also into the difficulty of making Yearly Investments to meet fresh Annuities of even this amount. They are anxious, however, to meet the general wish, 
and will be ready to raise any Annuity from £15 to £20 on the receipt £100 from any individual for that purpose. . 

it. PROV ID PUND.—|, PROVIDENT ANNUITIES PURCUASED BY LADIES IN ANY WAY CONNECTED WITH EDUCATION, UPON GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITY, AGREEFABLY TO THE ACT OF PARLIAMENT. ; 

Benefit Societies, such as those formed by the working classes, eannot be arranged for those who work with the mind; and thus the Institution can at present only assist 
the provident Governess by relieving her of all trouble, for which her occupations leave her small time; and by paying the necessary expenses attendant upon contracting for an 
Anmalty. The Committee hope, however, that the public will enable tem to do more than this. 

It is manifest how desirable it would be to lighten the payments, by which Governesses secure deferred Annuities; but it is equally manifest that no offer to do so can be 
made from an uncertain and fluctuating income. The advantage must be offered ¢o all impartially ; whilst the Committee cannot guarautee to make certain payments at certain 
times, when they —_es have the to do so. : 

It must remain for the known li ty of this country, by large benefactions, to enable the Committee to form such a Fund as will authorize them to encourage the fore- 
thought of the less affluent Governess, by offering to meet her annual payments by a corresponding payment for her future advantage. , 

This branch of the Institution has ery successful: any Lady can have the Tables of Kates and other particulars forwarded to her, on application to the Assistant 
he the Office ; - if ” will t any ber of the Stock Exchange, or other gentlemen connected with moneyed details, she will learn that she cannot otherwise 

ve such terms with such security. 

2. 1f 18 PROPOSED TO TEND THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS FUND TO THE SMALLER SAVINGS OF YOUNGER LADIES; CARRYING OUT, 
HOWEVER, me ten Fr PBINCIPLE OF THE INSTITUTION, OF ENTIRE SAFETY TO THE DEPOSITORS. 


Any any Lady, and the trouble taken off her hands; but an account will be kept for each, at the Savings’ Bank, in Montague-street, Bussell- 





square ; one of the bost and most c managed banks. 
LV. 4 HOME YOR GOVERNESSES DURING THE INTERVALS BETWEEN THEIR ENGAGEMENTS. 
‘ wn that such Home is much required, at once to save expense and to secure an address of the first respectability. 
It is intended that the home shall be in a well-known and highly respectable locality; that i a Ladies a certain weekly sum 
for Board and {tnd that the vostdente shall only be admitted by the Ladice’ Cosette nan tne frinaipally self-cupporting, the paying 


Donations, in will be thankfully received : Furniture of all descriptions, books, standard music, musical instruments, &c. Many promises of such assistance have 
deen already received. , in addition to the liberal gifts already ed, ' i : lease and the furnishing expenses, 
— ved System ( OF RBGISTR Israrion. FREE OF EXPENSE 70 Goveasniens nn re nd Seen ne bit oar 
*. It is » duty, eir employers, to afford facilities for engagements; and book the office, in which any Governess may 
4 Alifications, and any requiring a Governess may insert their wishes. Time must, of course, be sequined loans these errangements fully effectual; but, et least, they 
sot amt OUSE AN THE COUNTRY HAS BEEN OLS EI Coen’ the p Tere CY,* constant reference to the Oc POD TUE IDEA MEET APPROVAL 
row OTHER PRIENDS OF THE INSTIFUTION. AN ASYLUM FOR AGED GOVERNESSES, SHOULD TH ‘ Ks 
_ Subscriptions Donations thankfully received by the Treasurer; by Sir C. Seott and Co., 1, Caveadish-square; by Messrs. Strahan and Co., ‘emple-bar; Dy 
Messrs. Drummond and Co., Charing-cross : by Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and ce. Stedhite time < te Maegre. Hatehard oad Mar, Piccadil'y ; by Messrs. Nisbet and Co., 


21, Berners-street; by Mr. Haselden, 21, Wigmore-street ; Collector; and b : ; ; I terrace, 
| park; and by Mr. C. W. Klugh, Assistant Secretary, at the Office, 32, Seckvillecstreet. sia , M.A., F.B.S., Honorary Secretary, 1, Cambridge 
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HEAD-COVERINGS IN ENGLAND.® 
By F. W. FarrHo t, F.S.A. 


Durine the reign of Henry VIII. little no- 
velty appeared in the head-dresses of either sex. 
The flat, square, or round cap of the men was 
still worn, as it had been during the reign of 
his father; but the immense plume of coloured 
feathers was abandoned for a small single one: 
the contrast is well shown in the illustrations to 
the “ Notes on Costume,” published in this journal 
July 1, 1843, by comparing the figure in the 
first cut there given with the full length of the 
Earl of Surrey upon the following page. There 
was great variety, both in colour and material, in 
the hats and caps worn by gentlemen at this 
time. In the wardrobe account of Henry VIII. 
(“ Archeologia,” vol. ix.), we find mentioned 
“a hatte of grene velvette, embrowdered with 
grene silke lace, and lined with grene sar- 
cenette;” and again, “Item, for making of 
three cappes of velvette, the one yalowe, the 
other orange coloure, and the thirde greene ;” 
and in the privy purse expenses of the same 
monateh we have, “ Item, paied for a hatte and 
a plume for the King, in Boleyn, 15s.; Item, the 
same day, paid for garnasshing of 2 bonnetts, 
and for the said hatte, 23s. 4d.,””"—an exceedingly 
high price, when the value of money at that time 
is considered. 





The ladies during this reign gradually, aban- 
doned the diamond head-dress, with its long 
lappets at the side, for a more varied and less 
frigid-looking style of dress; yet enough of the 
angularity of the original remained to render ite 
parentage readily discernible. I must refer to 
that number of the ART-UNION just referred to, 
for specimens of both these head-dresses; to 
which are now added a few more, selected from 
tapestry of the reign of Henry VIII. The first 
head of the group is that of an elderly woman ; 
and the close cap, with warm band surrounding 
it and broad lappets covering the ears, 
some affinity to that of Catherine of Arragon, 
given in my “ Notes on Costume.” 
lady, much more juvenile, wears a heap of finery, 
combining cap, coverchief, and hood, which was 


* Continued from page 231. 
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at this time the extreme of fashion; it is edged 
with lace and ornamented with jewellery, and is 
altogether original in its look of utter unmeaning- 
ness and confusion of form. The third lady has 
a hood easier of comprehension, but no whit 
better in point of elegance, than her predecessors : 
it fits the head closely, having pendent jewels 
round the bottom and crossing the brow. The 
fourth head-dress is a combination of coverchief 
and turban, which reminds one forcibly of the 
head-dress fashionable during the reign of Henry 
VI., and of which examples have already been 
given; and it may have survived from those 
times. The last of the group exhibits the com- 
bination of the head-dress of fig. 2 with the lap- 

ted hood of fig.3. It was a very common 
‘orm of head-dress among the ladies of the upper 
class ; and the cloth hood is here decorated with 
rows of pendent ornaments. 

Hats were worn low in the crown and narrow 
in the brim until the reign of Elizabeth. Through- 
out the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Mary, the general wear among 
ordinary classes was the bon- 
net, or flat cap. The cut here 
given is taken from the full- 
length woodcut of J. Heywood, 
the celebrated dramatist and 
poet, and is to be found in his 
curious poem, “ The Spider and 
the Flie,” printed in 1556, 
when that “‘ merciful maiden,” 
as he terms her, sat upon the English throne, 
who is now more generally known as “ the 
bloody” Queen Mary. He wears a close coif, 
which ties beneath the chin—the original form 
of the judges’ coif, which now is a mere black 
patch of silk placed in the centre of the wig; 
a very flat cap surmounts this, the original 
of the “ muffin cap,” which has not yet ex- 
pired on the heads of our parish schoolboys, 
but which was exalted to a noble position ori- 
ginally, and is seen upon the heads of many men 
of rank and influence at the court of England. 
That venerable citizen, Sir Thomas Gresham, al- 
ways wore such a cap; and they were so common 
to Londoners as to be known by the name of 
the City flat cap.” Thomas Dekker, the dra- 
matist, in his “ Knight's Conjuring, 1607,” a sa- 
tire on the times, speaks of a person “ at bowling 
alleys in a flat cap, like a ceper.” By an 
act of Parliament of 1571, it was provided that 
all above the age of six years, except the nobility 
and other persons of degree, , on Sabbath- 
days and holidays, wear caps of wool, manu- 
factured in England. This was one of the laws 
for the encouragement of trade which so occa- 
pied the legislatorial wisdom of our ancestors, 
and which does ge ge as constantly as they were 
enacted, e or openly violated. This very 
law was repealed in 1597. Those to whom the 
law applied, and who wore the statute caps, were 
citizens, and artificers, and labourers ; and thus, 
as the nobility continued to wear their bonnets 
and feathers, the allusion of Rosaline, in Shak- 
spere’s “ Love’s Labour Lost,” when speaking 
of the courtiers—“ Well, better wits have worn 
plain statute caps,’ becomes very pointed and 
sarcastic. The sen Sige or by Heywood, it will be 
seen, is exceedingly flat, but still it covers the 
head. The cap of the modern blue-coated boys 
of Christ’s Hospital, which has descended to our 
pen Se Pep loi need teas Apenlgyr Fw 
cropped of its fair proportions none of the 
owners of such articles in the school ever dream 














velvet, The two examples above given, of hats, 
may be received as fair specimens of the ordinary 
shape and form of that article when worn by 
ladies and gentlemen, ‘They are copied from a 
print published at the latter end of her reign. 
The crown of the lady’s hat is shaped and gored 
like a balloon ; the brim is wide, and is depressed 
in the centre, forming the t curve which 
has become celebrated in the cap popularly ap- 
propriated to Mary Queen of Scots. The gentle- 
man’s hat is not elegant ; the tall sugarloaf 
crown and broad brims have neither beauty nor 
taste to recommend them. Stubbes may be ex- 
cused for his censure of these articles, when of the 
hats worn by the gentlemen of 1580 he says, 
“ Sometimes they use them sharpe on the croune, 
pearking up like the spere or shaft of a steeple, 
standyng a quarter of a yarde above the croune 
of their , some more, some less, as please 
the phantasies of their inconstant mindes. Other 
some be flat and broad in the croune like the 
battlementes of a houre. Another sorte have 
raised crounes, sometymes with one kinde of 
bande, sometymes with an other: now blacke, 
now white, now russet, now red, now grene, now 

yellowe; now this, now that; never content with 

one colour or fashion two daies to an ende. And, 
as the fashions be rare and strange, so is the stuffe 
whereof their hattes be made divers also; for 
some are of silke, some of velvet, some of taffetie, 
some of sarcenctt, some of wool, and, whiche is 
more curious, some of a certain kind of fine 
haire ; theise they call beaver hats, of xx, xxx, 
xl shillinges price, fetched from beyond the seas, 
from whence a greate sorte of other vanities doe 
come besides.” This is the earliest mention of an 

article which bas grown up to be a considerable 
source of manufacture in the country, and which 

eventually furnished nearly every individual with 

a beaver were, however, worn only by 

the nobility and gentry in the time of James I., 

when their shape had little elegance to recommend 

them: some of the earliest portraits of that 

sovereign display him in hats of fearful ugliness, 

The dandies of the time of Stubbes frequently 

wore feathers in then; indeed he declares that 

they “ are content with no kind of hat withoute 

a great bunche of feathers, of divers and sundrie 

colours, peaking on top of their heades, not un- 

like (I dare not saie) cockescombes, but as sternes 
of pride and ensi of vanitie; and these flut- 
teringe sailes 
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hat with a little blacke feather.” Single pearls 


centre of the hat, or else confined the stems of 
its group of feathers. 





The group of heads here engraved are copied 
from figures of the English, of various es, to 
be seen in the margin of Speed’s maps, and show 
the style of head-covering adopted by both sexes 
in the reign of James and Charles I. “ A citizen” 
and his wife furnish us with the two first ex- 
amples: “a gentleman ” gives us the third. The 

hatbandsare peculiar, being swathes 
of silk rolled round the bottom of 
the crown. This was the form of 
the original hatband, and is more 
clearly seen upon the next example, 
co from the figure of Margaret 
Arneway, who died 1596, and is 
buried in St. Margaret’s, West- 


». minster. This figure may be ad- 
ditionally interesting as showing 
how little the shape and make of this 


article varied from the age of Elizabeth. 

Hats, during the Puritanic era, became chic fly 
remarkable for the breadth of their brims, and 
the ta!] sugar-loaf eminence of the crown. Such 
a hat Hogarth has bestowed upon Ra)pho, in his 
illustrations of “ Hudibras;”’ and here we have 
a corresponding example ina print dated 1645. 





The second hat, whose brim isa little more grace- 
ful, we have copied from Hollar’s full-length 
— of “ Robert Devereux Earle of Essex, 
Excellency Lord Generall of the Army ;” he 
sports a feather—a piece of vanity unpatronised 
by the Puritans of the day. It is curious, how- 
ever, to notice how little the beaver hat, in its 
main shape and bas varied from the time 
of its first introduction until the present day. 
In Durfey’s odd collection of songs, quaintly 
entitled “ Wit an! Mirth, or Pills to Purge | 





Melancholy,” there is a curious ballad on caps, - 


which has for a burden, 
“=< any cap, whate’er it be, 
Is still the sign of some degree.” 
Aud the writer proceeds to characterize 


“ The Monmouth » the sailor’s thrumb, 
And that wherein tradesmen : 


} 
| 


The sic both plain and wrought ; 
The ling eup, however it; 
4+ --h 
many ; 
The cruel the fustian pate, 
The perriwige-a cap of Inte” 


} 
He then proceeds to enumerate the persons to 
whom ‘belong : the Monmouth cap 
being the soldier's; the “cap divine” being 
"amen ee 
To abow their wits more stable are.” ” 


The square caps, etill worn at our universities, 
originated about the time of the Reformation, and 
were generally worn by grave and studious men. 
The head of Latimer, engraved in the fifth part of 
my “ Notes on Costume,” shows its original form ; 
but, in its descent to our own days, the warm 
overlapping sides are discarded, and a plain close 
scull-cap takes the place: the broad, pointed top 
being imitated a hard, square, flat piece of 
pasteboard and cloth, destitute of meaning and 
utility,—preserving the form of antiquity de- 
prived of its spirit. 

The ballad goes on to “ the sick man’s cap,” 
“ wrought of silk” :— 

“ The furr’d and quilted cap of age 
Can make a mouldy proverb sage ; 


The sattin and the velvet hive 
Into a bishoprick may thrive.” 


And concludes with a sneer at periwig wearers : 


“ Before the King who covered are, 
And only to themselves are bare.” 

With the restoration of Charles II. came the 
large, broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, sur- 
rounded with an immensity of feathers, which 
might render the courtiers obnoxious to the satire 
Shakspere directed nst the followers of Henry 
VIII. to the Field of the Cloth of Gold :— 


“ These remnants 
Of fool and feather that they got in France.” 


The cut on p. 281 of the Art-Unron (Nov., 
1843) displays the hats now com- 
monly worn; but, for the sake of 
showing the prototype more clear- 
ly, the hat bere given bas been 
copied. It is held in the hand of 
Louis XIV., in the print repre- 
, senting the conference between 
that Monarch and Philip IV., 
) King of Spain, in 1660. The 
quantity of feather sported by his 
Majesty cannot fail to strike the 
reader, and will show that a most 
royal profusion characterized the 
hat of the King, whom our court- 
iers copied at a rather humble 
distance, ¢xtravagant as they were 
thought to be by the unfeathered Puritans. 








With William III. the hat recovered the shape 
of that worn before the introduction of the French 
one. The ladies wore a flat hat of a graceful kind, 
—when they wore one at all, which was not con- 
stantly done. The high head-dress, termed a 
commode, and which is depicted in the seventh 
_ of nal) ** Notes on Costume” mee ones. 

une, } » prevented the possibili placing 
anything on the piles of starched and Shad tone 
which overtopped the foreheads of the fair. 


| Elderly women of the lower ranks still wore the 


high-crowned, broad-brimmed hat of the Protee- 
torate ; and in Lauron’s “ Cries of London,” exe- 
cuted in this reign, such hats are seen upon many 


abmee arabes ery oy prer The hat of 








Pres. 


“ fair cherries! at sixpence pound 
straw, with a ribbon tied arouba ye i 
and simple manner ; the hat is a light 
ap mages and its want of obtrusiveness 
ps tion. Beside 
setae vite Seen ee 
immortalized by being of hoes ti 


cap is by 
material as that worn by the famous King of ihe 
Beggars, Bamfylde Moore » whose * true 


orm a covering INA tonal 
continued in favour to the wager bade 
Specimens of hats worn duri the latter reign 
have been given in the number of the Art-Union | 
already quoted, as they occur in the works of 
Hogarth, and they embrace several varieties ; but, 
as hats and bonnets now began to fluctuate in 
chape move than they bad done for a very long 
period, I add three other speci , Selected from 
the illustrations by G. Bickham to his “ Musical 
Entertainer,” published in 1727. The first and 











third are both very simple, but are such as 
usually worn ; for at this period an 
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ribbons, and lace which then came into fasbion, 
and which, like the showman’s wonders, “ must 
beseen to be believed.” I have already given some 
specimens of these head-dresses in the last part 
of my “ Notes on Costume” (Ant-Unron, Sept., 
example or two, 
from a very rare book, entitled, “ Plocacosmos ; 
or, the Whole Art of Hair-dressing,” 
in 1782, by a most enthusiastic hair-dresser, — 
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| We have already noticed at some length the recent 


| labours of this 


_ selected from among its varied contents, than 
it could be from mere letterpress description. 
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understood from 


| These examples 


- eee 


on wood; in the 


copper, with the utmost nicety of execution. Our 


article, however, 


men of one of the plates; this we are enabled to 
of the Ant-Union in con- |’ 
sequence of the liberality of the eminent pub- 
lisher, M. J. A. Stein, of Nuremberg, 
we have been supplied with the number 
sions required for the large edition of our Journal. 


lay before the r 


Although among 


beautiful prints contained in the publication, 
| May be accepted as a just sample of the whole. 
As engtavings they are ex tely fine; to the 
ent and taste pete in 0! 
shall refer 
rou, ay ends, adaptbiliero te purpoe 
Various, nay, / tab to 
however, is to 


ju 
subjects we 


of ornamental 
supply a bi 
whose po 


entleman—the dis 
| chitect and Professor of the Pol Sehool of 
| Nuremberg; but we revert to his work (“ Collec- 
tion of Architectural Ornaments. of 
Ages’’),* the value of which will be more readily 


vapkical notice of Herr Weideloff, 
0 
prefaces this artieio—the 


Ar- 


Middle © 
the beautiful examples we have 
are here, necessarily, engraved 
original, they are engraved on 


will be accompanied by a speci- 


of impres- 


the most attractive of the man 


e 

the selection of 
presently. In 
out th 
du 


materials 


ae, 





* “Collection of 


‘ Architectura] Ornaments of 
Ages: in the Byzantine and Gothic Styles.” 
HEIDELOFP, Architect, and Professor of the 
School of Nurem “ 


A. Stern. London: 
street. 


the Middle | 
CuaRwes | 
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for which have been obtained from original and 
authentic sources. 

It is a common observation, that adversity is the 
foster-mother of excellence; and io, praverh.se 
most strikingly exemplified in the life of an artist, 
when a prolonged struggle against 


rises su i 
ch ws sgune who have achieved eminence nae 
of difficulties may be added the name of Carl 
deloff. He was born at Stu on the 


February, 1789, being descen 
Gaeutn ball the members 


E. 


Eiee 





os 
= 


his he to his son and to 
tment as decorator of the 
ioe of Stuttgardt. And now it was that 
an was showing talent of a 
very t from that to him by 
perfect knowledge of and antiquity, the 
a iw an 
entered upon a h been 
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existed only in the records of the ; and— 
80 persecuted, and of all 
succour—he quitted his native land, shook the 
dust from his feet on its boundaries, and pro- 
ceeded to Wiesbaden to consult his friend the 
— Zais j _— ss — to os pana Mage 
of s' e rs works of 

Art architectural monuments of that place. 
This was in the year 1814, when the then reigning 
Duke Ernest of Saxe Coburg came to Mayence, as 
Grand Army. 


£8 
= 
a 
° 
= 
= 
? 


This great of Art, 
pes ideloff there in the act of drawing 
ons of the edifice; an 
the powers of the artist, he 
for a few days for inspecti 
- 7. ne , to settle at Co- 
; the Prince, at the same time, expressing a 
wish to have about him an artist who had turned 
his attention to the neglected styles of earl 
German Art. Great as was the joy of Heideloff, 
it was less on his own account than on that of his 
beloved art; thus was he urged onward in his 
studies with increased en . It was not until 
the year 1816 that he could avail himself of his 
new appointment, as his ent with his 
friend Zais did not expire until that time. This 
delay was the more disagreeable to the Duke, as 
the erection of his summer residence, Rosenau, 
had been commenced, and now waited only for the 
skill and knowledge of the architect whom the 
Duke had selected for its completion. Heideloff 
remained five years in the service of the Duke, 
yiel at the end of that period his appointment 
te a French architect of the name of a, 
who had succeeded in introducing the French 
style of architecture in pees to that of 
Germany. Heideloff, therefore, quitted Cobur 
in 1821, and proceeded to Nuremberg, which 
abounds with splendid monuments of medixval 
Art. He there established a private Institution 
for the cultivation of ancient German Gothic 
architecture ; but his endeavours were not favour- 
ably met, either in the capital or in the city 
in which he had settled, until after the accession 
of Louis I, to the Bavarian throne, when a glori- 
ous era of old German Art commenced, not onl 
in Bavaria but throughout all Germany. Such 
a Prince could not consign to neglect such an 
artist: his first act of pa’ was the appoint- 
ment of Heideloff as curator and restorer of the 
ancient monuments of the city of Nuremberg ; and 
the enthusiastic zeal with which he discharged the 
duties of this office fully justified the confidence 
of the King. He was indefatigable in exploring 
the most interesting historical facts and data re- 
ferring at all to the erection of the monuments, 
and published the results of his researches in a 
work entitled ‘Alt Deutsches Musterbuch oder 
die Baudenkmale Niirnbergs” (Old German 
Model-book ; or, the Architectural Monuments of 
Nuremberg), of which Campe, at Nuremberg, was 
the publisher. With characteristic ardour he 
entered upon the task of restoring relics, in which 
he displayed such skill and accuracy of style that 
the restored portions cannot be distinguished from 
the ancient works ; on which account the restora- 
tion of Bamberg Cathedral was intrusted to him, 
as also that of the ancient Imperial Castle of 
Nuremberg. The former work he conducted for 
three years; but at the end of that time he was 
supplanted by architects of higher pretensions, 
who terminated the work in a manner to display 





their utter ignorance of the proper style of the 
structure, Notwiths e many difficulties 
with which he had to con » Heidelo persevered 


in the exaltation of that style of architecture to 
which he had so early devoted himself; and it was 
some gratification to him to see that already, of 
the numerous rulers of Germany, many acknow- 
ledged German Art; for among the promoters of 
his views were—the King of Bavaria, the late 
Duke Ernest of Saxe Coburg, the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, the Duke of Saxe Meiningen the King 
of Wurtemburg, and Count William of Wurtem- 
burg. Of the many works which from time to time 
have been executed by him, and which display 
the true spirit of the old German Gothic, the 
following are, perhaps, the most interesting :—the 
decorative pictures in the Royal Palace at Stutt- 
gardt; a large oil picture representing the ‘ Em- 
fore Maximilian I. visiting the Sepulchre of his 

nele Duke Eberhard in the Monastery of Ein- 
siedel,’ which is in the possession of the King of 
| Wurtemburg ; another, representing ‘ Ritter Tog- 
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genburg, in the private Count Fries 


Collection of 
ienna ;’ numerous illustrations of books in 
the old German style, which appeared at a time 
when there exi some taste for this kind of 
illustration; numerous drawi in the 


collections of many of the Pri of Germany, 
as the King of Prussia, &c.; decorative 
works, in costume and scenery for theatres, and 
seeengenes oe toed Se ee 
ustrations of the poem, ‘ ” are 
the highest character ; —_ also, is muni- 
ci ploma of the city of Nurem) which 


was presented to the ter of the Interior, 
Prince Louis von Wallerstein. Of his public 
either as restorations or wholly con- 
by him, may be mentioned :—the Castle 
of Reinhardsbrunn, in Saxony; the Castle of 
Hohenlandsberg, in the same ; and also 
a church at Sonnenburg. He has draw- 
ings for many i n> edifices, in which his 
superior talent is sufficiently manifest. One of 
— his design ¢ the Church of St. ee. 
at Hamburg, is of extraordinary power; as 
is another for the Roman Catholic Church at 
Leipzig, which is to be executed by him. With 
these may be mentioned his drawings for the 
erection of a at Cintra, for the King of 
Portugal. Of his restorations, those in Wurtem- 
pres, Oe the most remarkable :—as the Church of 
the Holy Rood, at Rottweil, in the Black Forest ; 
a portion of the Cathedral of Stuttgardt; and 
several other churches—those of Schéneich, Mer- 
gelstetten, Heidenheim ; the beautiful and highly 
icturesque Rock Castle of Lichtenstein, a per- 
ect example of the old German At Nuremberg 
he has restored the Churches of St. Sebald, St. 
Laurence, St. Giles, the Holy Spirit, the Holy 
Virgin ; and many restorations of private resi- 
dences—for Nuremberg is celebrated for the num- 
ber which it contains of houses of this style of 
architecture. 

The works of Heideloff in Art-literature are 
numerous, and distinguished by laborious re- 
search. They are. principally—“ Costumes from 
the Age of lemagne to the present Time”— 
= first number only is out, being published by 

ampe, of Nuremberg) ; “The Architectural Mo- 
numents of Nuremberg ;” the “ Kleine Byzan- 
tiner,”’ a very able elemen work for students 
in architecture (published by Riegel and Wiessner, 
Nuremberg); “ The Principles of German Archi- 
tecture (Stein, Nuremberg); “ Die alte Bauhiitte 
des Mittelalters in Deutschland” (the Ancient 
Corporation of Architects in Germany, Stein, 
Nuremberg); ‘Das Goldene Ehrenbuch der 
Ziinfte”” (the Golden Book of Honour of the 
Corporations—Riegel and Co., Nuremberg); and 
sp The Architectural Monuments of the Middle 
Ages, in the Byzantine and Gothic Styles.” 

he last-mentioned work is that whence are se- 
lected and engraved the beautiful examples which 
accompany this notice. The entire collection has 
been formed with such exquisite taste, each in- 
dividual fragment possessing beauties so striking, 
as to cause some embarrassment in the choice. 
They are all architectural ornaments, but the de- 
signs may be modified into the enrichment of 
everything susceptible of embellishment. The 
examples we present are necessarily few, as com- 
pared with the redundancy contained in this 
valuable work, which offers, in its endless variety 
of beautiful designs, suggestions for ornament for 
every kind of manufacture. To the architect and 
decorative artist it is ially addressed ; but to 
the designer for textile fabrics, also, it presents an 
inexhaustible resource. And it will be found of 
equal value to the jeweller and goldsmith ; it is 
only in the reciprocation of ideas that improvement 
is to be found, as it is not everything that is most 
original that is most beautiful and most valuable. 
Beauty gives value to eri in various 
degrees the same quality gives value to modifica- 
tions, insomuch that the absence of pure originality 
is inconsiderable. To the ingenious of every de- 
artment of ornamental Art will these relics be 
ound highly s tive of novel combination: to 
the sculptor and carver in wood, such examples 
of pierced foliage and florid carving as are seen in 
the cuts here ted are perhaps nowhere else 
to be met with in a form so accessible to persons 
of moderate means. The entire selection has been 
made with learning and infinite taste—each com- 
position recommen itself through its inimit- 








able richness or si: r chastity, and all being 
adaptable ‘not merely to the purposes of those 
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materials—as iron, glass, &e. &e. 
with such views that tai moet "valuabl 





collection has been made. 


The author was in- 


fluenced by a desire to afford a correct illustration 
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and other artists an ornamental stand- 
ard, so that this ancient style may be 
applied to their various works of Art, 
“or even to different branches of in- 
dustry and manufacture.” Whence it 
may be understood, that not only is he 
himself impressed with a conviction of 
the universal applicability of good de- 
signs, but it is to be presumed that 
much of their perfection arises from j 
modified re-adaptation. The architec- 
tural ornaments of the middle ages are 
perfect—as well in the whole as in their 
parts—the latter being in faultless har- 
mony with the former. The medieval 
style of architecture, considered with 
regard to that of ancient Greece or clas- 
sical architecture, may be termed the 
Romantic style—although perhaps the 
term is more applicable to Byzantine 
than Gothic. e contemplate with 
admiration the fantastically confined 
portals of their best period, at the same 
time confessing inability to afford an 
explanation of their mystic designs. 
We cannot determine them to be the 
result of caprice; it is more reason- 
able to suppose they had some symbo- 
lical signification: indeed there is dis- 
tinctly a reading in many of their de- 
vices. It were not characteristic of 
the famous artists of those times of 
symbols and emblems, difficult of so- 
lution, to employ any characters to 
which no meaning was appended. And 
yet, withal, in the absence of correct 
data on this point, to look at these 
works with contempt, and pass them 
by with indifference, would be most 
unjustifiable. 

byzantine architecture never reached 
that degree of perfection of which it 
was susceptible, although the style was 
so well adapted for the architecture of 
northern countries. Byzantine orna- 
ment took its rise from the Roman, as 
may be seen in its profiles and spherical 
curves. Somewhat later the pointed 
arches of Oriental architecture were 
introduced, constructed after the quad- 
ratrix of Dionostratus—the pediments 
assuming a Greek character, the details 
being accompanied by a greater variety 
and more striking effect, which ought 
to have been favourable to a perfect 
development of the Byzantine style; 
but it was followed by a contrary re- 
sult, for it declined rapidly, and paved 
the way for that sort of style which, on 
account of the adoption of the pointed 
arch, is commonly called the forerunner 
of the genuine Gothic. It would be 
difficult to explain the motives of this 
transition, for any reason that might 
be adduced might appear problemati- 
cal, the more so as this period was of 
short duration, and produced but few 
specimens of importance, although 
those remaining are highly interesting. 
The genuine Gothic was, however, 
assiduously cultivated and rapidly car- 
ried to its highest degree of perfection ; 
after which it declined apace, and 
nerated into distortion and sportive in- 
terlacements: and this may be said to 
be the career of the architecture of 
several centuries, as is sufficiently 
testified Zo monuments themselves, 
which, addressing themselves with such 
eloquence to the mind, exhort us to 
study and imitate these ornaments of 
the middle ages, not as we study the 
dead languages—only for the purpose 
of learning the history and the try 
of the ancients, but to be enabled to 
re-apply them, in their true spirit, with 
freshness and vigour to our own works 
of Art. The whole of the designs are 
beautifully engraved on copper, and 
none of them, be it observed, have ever 
appeared in any other work, A glance 
at the variety of the contents shows 
sufficiently the many assiduous years 
during which the author has 
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In looking through these p 
more instances than one, beauti 
are given: one of these, in one of the early numbers, 
is remarkable for its antiquity and elegance. 
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after which it was almost completed. It was conse- 
crated in 1012, By an especi e th 
King of Bavaria it was restored to its origin 





ages we observe that, in 


order of the 
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state, 
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their original shape, 


collecting these details; and, as they was discovered to consist 0 


the whole of the choir of 


f an abundance o 


St. Peter's | fresco pain 


f excellent | had sham 





light red, on a brown ground, and was 





ti 


ound in the choir of St, Peter’s, in the Bamberg 
Cathedral, the foundation of which was laid by the 
It is} Emperor Henry II., in the year 1004; three years 





and freed from a great number of ornamental abomi- 
nations of a later period. 
white lime coating, to make the ornaments appear in 


On removing the thick 





which a later period, devoid of taste, 
y covered. There is no doubt but tat 
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/ a great number of ornamental treasures would be 
by a similar restoration of Byzantine 
The Bamberg Cathedral, in its present 
state, justifies the supposition. The frontis _ 
e 

,» found 
in the 

ohentiibingen, the residence of the 
Prince. The subsequent fate of this splendid relic 


recovered 
churches. 
to the first number is a magnificent door o 
period of the Duke Ulrich of Wurtemb 

and drawn by the author in 1808, in a lo 
old castle of 


is unknown; but it is supposed that 
with many other highly interesting 
it was doomed to the mer of the auctioneer. 


\\ 


7 gen y g }} y. 
Ja \ “ 4] nn 
design of striking beauty—is | correction exists at present within its walls; but 


— 


The large 
a relievo, an arch over a small door in the | this 
chapel-tower of the Church of the Holy Virgin, in | 
the provinee of the Black F in Wurtem 


This elegant relief represents betrothal of a 
probably previously to his 


joining the stan of the Holy Cross, Fe 
ceeding upon some distant enterprise. 
discovered by ileideloff it was damaged in parts, 
on 
estimated: the heads are 
, especially that of the female 


knight and 


but it is here given as entiré) This compos 
cannot be too 


exceedingly beaut 


figure; and th 
is y 


admirable t; but, again, the 


riched with an aburidance of splendid motives. 
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efexpression in the features of each of the Mansesery of Reinheniabensn , in Thuringia, 
earnest, The draperies of otha | ha. It is in the Byzantine 


habit of the lady is the preferable—her brow is 
enwreathed the orange flower, and the rest of 


her attire is y ek. The ornament 
beneath the rates the great front 
portal of the ‘tower, which is otherwise en- 


The knot at the top of the column in page 308 
is a Byzantine ornament over a church-gate at 


pom Sy Bowe « 7 ate mrry = 
, accom a in 
fresco, and from the same inverion--that of the 
reg pve: behacg Rood. a of a 

rare account i 
destruction fr - uent line y 


a series taken from the wing =e hed 

en ™m apartment e 
Saloon of Rosettes in the ancient Castle of 
Coburg. These ornaments, which are of the 
fourteenth century, have been removed and re- 
placed by others—new, but in design exactly like 





the earlier ones, Herr Heideloff was the fortu- 
nate author of the cause of the F prcchapey of 
many of the ancient and valuable details of the [ house above mentioned. 
architecture, on his arrival at Cob in 1839. 
Time and other causes had red the best ; them successively—find 
apartments to a state bordering upon literal di- 
——the beautiful wainscot and carvings 
torn’from the walls, and the Rosette room 
of nearly all the ornaments whence it 
ves its name, He begged the Duke to take 
means to arrest this sad decay—to re-establish this 
monument of the power of his ancestors ; to which 
the Duke consented; and he was ——— 
to restore it. Thus all our artists who visit 
this part of Germany—and they are not few— 
must acknowledge this is a restoration 
entirely according to the spirit of middle-age 
architecture and ornamentation. 
The ancient Castle of Coburg has be- 
i longed, since 1353, to the House of Saxe. 
a ee who is a lover of Art, 
prizes sufficiently ancient eastle in re- 
spect of its authorities, and archi- 
tectural; and has embraced with ardour the 
project entertained by his father, of 
j restoring this ancient edifice to all its his- 
torical and artistic A house of 


ENS 
‘spon Ni 
cals 


Heideloff gives the name of the “Style of 
Reformation,” It was adopted with a Sok 
ing promptitude by the architects of the time, and 
especially by Diirer, who united the German 
Gothic with the Roman, which he a not 
wery well to have understood. This itimate 
e, in which are found the Gothic forms mingled 
those of the Renaissance, was called by the 

French the ‘ Style Flamboyant.” 

‘The most interesting parts of this fiery are 
these of which the design is purely Gothic ; and 





















and with it will dis- 
prevents this castle 
| from becoming the model, par excellence, of its 
_ style of architecture and ornamentation. 

| The third cut on the same column is a keystone 
“Represent in a vault in St. Sebald’s, Nurem ‘ 


will be soon remo 


Tepresenting the cross and the triangle m 
combined. 

The smallest cut at the bottom of the column is a 
fragment of a decorated shelf, of the of the 
Hohenstaufen, found in the ruins of the cloisters 
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artists will’ esteem themselves fortunate in pos- 
sessing these, since they especially have been se- 
lected. The house which supplies these admirable 
des’ is one of the most ancient in Nuremberg, 


the 
the ornaments of this 
for contai the 


three leagues from Got 
style, as are general) 
mo 


which is 
tomb ef Louis Count of Th 


ealled the | and is recorded to have been successively the 
a a dre of is —tiot that | perty of several patrician families. In 1507 the 
tombs come Wi the of ‘the work an ase was purchased by Catherine Floker, the 


farther than it may be necessary to record widow of a rich merchant, and sister-in-law of the 
ornamentation, w was often by no means | Councillor Floker. This opulent family were 
commonly sepulchral, This tomb, with several | formerly of extensive influence, and 
others of great interest, is in the open air, near | among whom were many patrons of Art. Diirer, 
an old chapel ; but, as this is about to be replaced 
by achurch in the Byzantine style, 
these monuments will of course 
be paps in the interior. This 
tomb is very tastefully decorated 
in the style of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in solid and durable stone, 
a little damaged at the base, 
which bears an inscription in me- 
mory of the Count. 

309, is a re- 


The upper eut, 
lief decoration on the outside of 





who resided at no great distance from them, 








acroteries of ancient balustres. 


The relief is about two inches and intimate with them; and Catherine Floker, 


a quarter, and shows the bold and el: t style of | was - 
the thirteenth century. It is ekilfilly exeeuted | after having seen kwescorston of bet 
in grey sandstone, and served to the arch | tioned, os him with the 
above a doorway now destroyed. house, which he accordingly wr the balcony 

The two rich and beautiful designs which follow to the inseription on the base of “x cots 
on the same are the ornaments of a balcony | The first cut on page : church of Blaubewern 


in front of the - | stone gallery in ‘ 
berg. Although itis not in the plan of the work to | It is a German-Gothic utyie, ust 
admit designs subsequent to 1 because since Be 








that time the relies are by no means comparable ustrate 
to those of a date antecedent—yet it had been im- possession of the author, w ch serves 8 to show 
ssible to have excepted the works of Albert | the character of this celebra ion of St. Sebald’s 





lirer, by whose hand these designs have been 
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sepulchre. All the artists and connoisseurs who 
examined the works of Peter Vischer in their dif- 
ferent styles and manners were often led into error, 
and ascribed many objects to him which, though 


bearing his monogram, were y not executed 


him. 
the ornaments ee by the second and 
fourth cuts ( 310) are copied exactly from a 
kind of gallery, in the house of Herr Welbinger, 
member of the town council of Nuremberg. It 
has long been considered, and is still ly 
believed, that ornament of this kind is not sus- 
ceptible of variation, and that the forms, although 
slightly modified, are yet the same. This 
is, however, altogether erroneous, as is sufficiently 
proved, as well by the abundant ornamentation 
of houses in other ag of Germany, as of those of 
Nuremberg, which show to what extent the 
ancient architects could carry their well pro- 
nounced varieties. 

That in the centre of the same page is yee we 
) 
Count Eberhard, of Wurtemburg, in the ancient 


| Church of St. Armand at Urach, before he removed 


to Stuttgardt in consequence of the treaty of 
Miinsingen. It is of the finest oak—of high value, 
and one of the most beautiful relics of these times. 
This throne-like oratory was constructed by order 
of Count Eberhard four years after his return from 
Palestine, in 1472. In 1474 he married Barbara, 
the daughter of the Margrave Louis of Mantua, 
which, perhaps, accounts for the representation of 
the Saints Barbara and Peter in the orato’ 

former being the patroness of his consort, and the 
latter in commemoration of his journey to Rome. 
The subject of the bas-relief in front of the oratory 
is curiously selected, as representing Noah in a 
state of drunkenness, and sleeping in a tent amid 
vine-leaves, both his eldest sons covering him with 
a garment, and his youngest mocking him, It is 
not known what may have induced Count Eber- 
hard or the artist to select such a subject, but it 
is supposed to allude to the in rance of the 
times. The whole is a masterpiece of ancient 
German carving, full of variety; and it is only to 
be regretted that it is in such an im state 
in the upper portion, where many of the loftydeco- 
rations, together with those in the coat of arms, 
&c., are deficient. It is understood that the autho- 
rities of Urach are about to restore this relic, 

The last is a fragment of a frieze, eight inches 
high, in a beautiful chapel attached to the monas- 
tic church of em upon the , built 
by the Hohenzollern family, a member of which 
presided over this house as first Abbot. This cu- 
rious ornament is undoubtedly a relic of the best 
period of early German Art. 

The remains and edifices that contribute to the 
collection are the most celebrated in their in 
Germany—as, for example, there are of the twelfth 
century, capitals and other ents from St, 
Sebald’s, at Nuremberg ; and similz 
the churches of St. 
other churches in the same city. 
of Bamberg also supplies numerous examples—this 
edifice is of the eleventh century—as also do the 
monasteries of Murrhard—of Lilienfeld, in Lower 
Saxony—of Heilsbronn, in Bavaria—the Cistercian 
House of the Holy Cross, at Vienna—the 
tine House of Loch—that of St. Norbert, &e. 

It is enough to consider the works of the ancient 
architects, as we have shown, to be convinced that 
not only were the arts of varying andr 
known to, and extensively practised but 
their works that remain to us show what per. 
fection they could harmonize all objects of w 
they availed themselves. If these relics be not 
possessed of rare qualities, why do we stay to ad- 
mire them, while we pass without notice 


| 


com- 
| Paratively tasteless embellishments of modern 


architecture? The examples which we —— 


method of designing pursued by the ancient 
masters. It was evidently that of harmonized modi- 


| fications; and this we would most earnestly re- 


_ found a mine of inexhaustible wealth to 


advance 
| the publisher, J. A. Stein, of Nuremberg—and * 


ietlenad Moki would page em con- 
i ing, it is necessary 
consult this work of Heticloff, z 
re snorsetine Act. 

been suffici 
over be our powers in rompers other 
if we rely entirely 
taste, our labours 


obvious that, what- 
branches of Art, 


decorative 
us but little. To 


ions from 
wrence, St. Socthe, and 
i The Cathedral 





other German publishers, who have so extensivel 
circulated many valuable works of this kin 
branches of Art are indebted for the essential 
benefits derived from those best auxiliaries to 
study and ultimate iy yg em best copies 
of the best examples, It is, therefore, highly de- 
sirable that this work should find our- 
selves the extensive circulation that its merits 
have procured it on the Continent, since within 
ourselves, we have nothing so well calculated to 
forward an jon ee taste in Art, as applied not only 


in its own | te circle, but also to the entire 
circle of use production. 
a 


THE PAINTER’S GRAVE. 
By Maras. 8. C. Haut. 


THE Island of Bute is at the “ out” of 
the Frith of Clyde; and, although neither so wild 
Bok, se pried i Sarees te Arran os others of its 
majestic neighbours, it is still abundantly rich in 
the picturesque. The northern portions are as bar- 
ren and rocky as those whose delight is in “ rough 
scenery” can desire; but the southern sides are 
fertile—have been cultivated with care and con- 
siderable taste—and in any other locality “ Mount 
hall” Ne wy be 3 ae from Revd =. as 2 

” to the dignity of a “ mountain.” air 
deliciously soft a | mild, differing essentially 
from the sharp pe gore. which pierces “the 
ell shi ided he igh hile rah ma Po 

well shie e ma —wW i 0 
beautiful glens, or by the sides of cloud-wreathed 
d, 


mountains “ ae on ae 

Rothesay, the capital of thi aoe 
lies in a lovely bay. On one side are the Kyles of 
Bute, on the other the dark and rugged peaks of 

are seen towering over the green and 
fertile hills. Roads diverge in various directions, 

with each other in interest; but our favour- 
ite walk winds by the water’s edge towards Ascog— 
a place of silent and quiet beauty, somewhat more 
than two miles from esay. The road is over- 
hung by a line of rock, in some parts bare and 
rugged, and in others thickly covered with trees, 
shrubs, and wild flowers, here tangled together in 
the wildest luxuriance, and a few yards beyond 
formed into natural es. At intervals, the 
scenery is tamed by elegant and well-built villas 
and bes lll gape or less pretension—some 
exceedingly , Others of a more retiring 
character, nestling against the rich and shelter- 
ing hill; while on the opposite side the waters of 
the all-beautiful Clyde rush boldly around the 
masses of rock, which Time, the » has 
hurled from the heights above. The climate is so 
genial that shrubs and plants in Bute that 
are quite unknown in any other part of Scotland, 
ee & in greenhouses; here they flourish in 
full health a along the winding paths 
that lead to the hill-top. 

But there is at Ascog one object, of simple 
et deep interest, which it will be well to visit, to 
earn a lesson and to offer a tribute—a lesson 
on the uncertainty of all earthly hopes, and a 

tribute to the memory of one whose career, un- 
certain and vain oP Toons to be re- 
rded with s and r ‘ 

On a point Uf rock jutting out into the water a 
Kirk has been er in connexion the Free 
Charch of Scotland. The Pe is exceedingly pic- 
turesque; and the ae of eve hing 

solitude 


like ret or vate ghcag is ret 
resting to er 

of its seston the Scottish churches present 
such unpromising exteriors that it is well con- 
tinually to call to mind pe bety ee ee 
4 beau within Pad as urch 
: vd Soe who would not look 
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western side, against 
seaward, a stone tablet 
words, “ MonTaouE 


within an iron railing, 
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world, world 
united to a worthy love—worthy of all 
he bestowed. Let no one sneer at 


himse! 

Bape ser ne ee ees t he could return 
to it, and labour less; that it was a certain income 
while teaching and the sale of depended 
upon the taste or caprice of others. But he was 
not one to do what he considered wrong, because 
it militated against his interests. He had learned 
to believe that his former profession was at war 
with his duties as a Christian, and he turned from 
it, not when his fame was , or his manly 
beauty was on the wane, but when both were in 
their zenith. Thus he proved the strength and 
truth of his moral character: and the Scotch are 

le ever ready to bo 

abundance of 


Eg 


enius, ho to realize something b 
dis a 5 ee, malertanstaty, thoguete 
w were to be conveyed from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh took fire, and the paintings were 
either destroyed or so injured as to be unfit for 
sale. 

Those who know the ter’s widow speak in 
admiration respect of her ae 
its: an 
to establish a school in the Is- 

she continues to Nothing 


qualies and numerous 
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the quiet affection 
: — nature ap- 
blessings ; but were to give 

‘ertainty that he should 
battle with the strife of life, 
m into 


Clyde. An 
t it is for a painter’s grave—so soli- 
sublime in its ry yn you can 

reacher’s voice and deep chant of 


ripple beneath, and the shadow of the seabird’s 
as transiently as the sigh of childhood 
as you gaze thereon, the 
fever of life’s anxieties becomes subdued ; the de- 
ceptive veil is lifted, even as the mist rises from 
onder mountain ; and the reality of revealed truth 
es more and more distinct. The imagina- 
tion take a higher and a loftier range : in propor- 
tion as it is elevated, it is purified; and the beauty 
of the material becomes blended with that of the 
eternal world. 

Feelings such as these crowded upon us as we 
contemplated the simple tablet which bore only 
the painter’s name; and, so softly did their foot- 
steps fall, that we fancied we were alone, until 
some little children, dressed in the t mourn- 
ing, arrested our attention by a few words whis- 
pered to each other, while they looked earnestly 
at us. Another glance, and we saw they were 
accompanied by their mother,—one little creature, 
not able to walk without the assistance of its pa- 
rent’s hand, looked lovingly and smilingly into 
her sad face,—nEeR gaze was fixed upon the 
TABLET. 

There is something sad beyond all description in 
seeing children dressed in deep mourning ; it con- 
trasts wofully with their young fair faces; it tells 
far too plainf y of their early acquaintance with the 
most bitter trial incidental to humanity, and that 
they have already learnt a bitter lesson as to the 
uncertainty of life;—but to see so many, little 
more than infants, ied by one parent, 
crowding round the grave of the other, was yet 
more full of sorrow—we could no longer remain, 
or intrude upon a scene so sacred in its nature. 
We quitted it with the conviction that the grave 
could not be called “soli ” while those the 
Painter dearly loved bedewed it with their tears! 


I 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
AND CONTINGENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


as the new Houses of Parliament advance to- 
wards completion, a question arises as to con- 
tributing to the effect of the architecture by the 
most judicious plans for the improvement of the 
conti localities. As these ameliorations 
must be considered in direct reference to the site 
of the bridge pro to succeed the present 
Westminster Bridge, this contemplated bridge 
becomes at once the key of all operations. In the 
select committee of last session it was proposed 
that, “if Westminster Bri should be con- 
demned as insecure, a new bridge should be con- 
structed on another site.” This is a proposition 
easily made in a select ittee, and the man- 
ner in which it was put would lead to the in- 
ference that it was has made—that is, that, 
although the removal of resent bridge has 
been long publicly canvassed, the site of its sub- 
stitute has not sufficiently considered, al- 
though upon this so much evidently depends. 
Before us lies a + gases entitled “ Metropolitan 
Bri and Westminster Improvements,” in 
which it is —— The vast and rapidly-in- 
creasing traffic from the counties of Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, and all the great community formed of 
the several of the Borough, requires two 
distinct and commodious lines of communication 
with the west end of the town—one from St. 
George's-road, Lambeth, to the lower part of 
Westminster, Chelsea, Shaftesbury-terrace, Vaux- 
hall-road, Pimlico, Grosvenor-place, Eaton and 
Belgrave squares ; the other in a direct line from 
the Obelisk or Elephant and Castle to Hunger- 
ford, Scotland-yard, Whitehall-stairs, or Northum- 
berland-street, where a commodious cm 
bridge should be built, instead of the unsigh 


’ and ae 


less 
Ssovlhciage suspended there.” For theremeral of 





the existing many 8 reasons present 
themselves. Per the best of these is its tot- 
soins eee, ¥ ich is readily traceable to the 
manner in which it was constructed. Mr. Charles 
Labelye was the architect, and it was built towards 
the middle of the last century. The foundations 
were constituted of courses of stone 
laid in caissons, which, being conducted to their 
per positions, were then sunk upon the solid 
of the river, which had been pre for 
their reception by the removal of the river depo- 
sits; and upon such infirm foundation was raised 
the superstructure, which since its erection has 
continually required repair and support. Be- 
fore the bridge was even completed it was 
found necess to rebuild two of the arches, 
ie Seer “‘alling. Tae settling wee 
prehensions of their ing. was 
observed in May and June, 1747: it was at first 
slight and ual, but in a month the sinking 
became so rapid and alarming that it was thought 
necessary to remove the balustrades, paving, and 
part of mp boleh Bove Sa. foe one Se Sees 
arches. But to those labouring arches this af- 
forded no relief, since they fell from their semi- 
circular figure by the continued settling of the 
yo-sane appeared, stones were rent and fell 
om their places, and the mischief was only ar- 
rested by the rebuilding of the arches. Without 
in anywise adverting to the insufficient method of 
construction, it is at ge to see how entirely 
the probable changes in the currents of the river 
from remote causes have been overlooked. Such 
changes have occurred from causes not contem- 
when Westminster Bridge was erected. 
ese have evidently been sufficient to affect the 
stability of the structure; but whether they have 
or have not done so, the possibility of such a 
result should have been provided against. The 
removal of old London Bridge, and other altera- 
tions affecting the currents, have exposed the de- 
fective method of construction, as since that time the 
subsidence and its effects have been more apparent. 
To stay pd ee gan of destruction no expense has 
been spared: the weight of the superincumbent 
material has been reduced by many thousands of 
tons, and other projects of relief and support 
have been in every way devised and carried out, 
until the resources of uity are exhausted. 
After the entertainment of this problem for now 
a century, within a year or two, recourse must be 
had to the simplest solution, It is in the founda- 
tion where the evil lies; and the question has 
been asked in Parliament whether it were better 
to continue the expenditure of vast sums of money 
on this bridge, or to build a new one. It has 
been proposed, we believe, to harmonize it with 
the Parliamentary Palace; but the site is now ob- 
jectionable, and it were impossible to give sta- 
ility to it in any shape. It is clear that a bridge 
must exist in the immediate vicinity of the Houses 
of Parliament; and one bridge will not be found 
a if public my ype os See 
and the future changes in the metropolis pr 
at the ratio of the last twenty a What 
bridge soever be constructed near the Houses of 
Parliament, it is to be hoped that it will har- 
monize with them and contribute to their effect; 
and the expression of such a hope is by no means 
unreasonble, since more than one of the recent 
public edifices are anything but creditable in de- 
sign. A bridge in the vicinity of the Houses of 
Parliament may be made to enhance or detract 
from their effect; and, since there is a question of 
a new structure, it should subscribe to the cha- 
racter of these buildings, and at the same time be 
80 situated as in no to interfere with them. 
This would not be answered by a structure on the 
present site; and, if a site be chosen upon the 
other side, another bridge becomes immediately 
necessary at some point near Whitehall. If it be 
determined that the new bridge shall not occup 
the position of the present structure, there 
be no reason for a change of site at all, unless 
(supposing it on the same side of the Parliamen- 
tary Palace) it be built at such a distance as to 
render available the area opened by the river. If 
a site be adopted immediately south of the Pa- 
lace, the architecture will of course assimilate, 
and a most im effect will be produced. In 
the latter a — 2 points remain for the 
construction of ano’ bridge—that is, on either 
= of — House, considered with 
reference to the facilities of obtaining a: . 
‘This, assuredly, is the time for the en 
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views which he takes of the n im 

ments; of which, however, it must be sai 

their realization would tend incalculably to em- 

bellish a quarter of the metropolis which, but a 

year or two since, was still deemed beyond the 

reach of every measure of purification, it is pro- 
? 

“Fromthe Westminster end of Lambeth Bridge, a street 
should be o to lead to Ghafteabary-tertace, 
Eaton and we squares, &c.; another by the river 
bank to Victoria Tower and Whitehall, between 
Westminster Abbey and the Porllemsacter? Police 

a pelt tured tate ened ea 
cen $ *s Church removed, 
with ‘the unanimo' m of a select com- 
ht to te, 


completed, communication would be 
between the and Parliamentary Palaces; and, if 
Whitehall-s may not or cannot be 
throughout, buildings should at least be thrown 


Trafalgar-square 
more immediately on the it, to destroy its eymmetsy. 

> . 
“First, let it be determined where new Westminster 

i on presen , no 
yo is to age If on the t site, no credit 
will be done to the public taste; the beauty and effect 
of the new Parliamen Palace will be s ; and very 


between ‘ham Palace, the Houses of 

between Buskinghers Pulses, Oe codon wmaad 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER.* 
Tue utmost amount of impressive sentiment and 
the least effect in execution are combined in the 
works of Flaxman; for he, in three or four rapid 
lines, expresses more than the most merely 
laborious draughtsman that everlived. Itis from 
the absence of creative power that so great a pro- 
portion of the attempts to range up to the stan d 
of pure poetry fall short—infinitely more than 
from a want of drawing. Having met with an 
example of rare powers of mind exhibited in the 
“ ILLUSTRATIONS of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner”’ 
—a work far too little known—we feel it not less a 
pleasure than a duty to devote some space to a 


notice of it. The public voice is assumed to be | 


infallibly oracular with respect to works ef Art ; 
but assuredly popularity is not in all cases the 
criterion of value. The series was published some 
ears ago by a then young publisher in Edin- 
urgh, to whom the ill success of the speculation 
may have been, at that time, a serious and em- 
barrassing evil. Upon his shelves the major part 
of the edition has remained ever since; an acci- 
dent enabled us to make acquaintance with it; 
and we trust that our enjoyment as well as our 
surprise may be shared by some of our readers. 
he work contains twenty-five etchings, pre- 
senting a mezzo-termine between outline and 
more finished drawings, forming a folio vo- 
lume, and preceded by the poem itself. They 
are termed “ poetic and dramatic scenes ;’’ but 
the latter epithet we reject—they are conceived in 
the true spirit of the mystic verse, which they 
approach so nearly as to be far removed from the 
dramatic in Art. Glad are we to escape from our 
hackneyed highways to any untrodden oasis, with 
such a guide as the author of these sketches— 

“ Nam facile credimus plures esse naturas invisibiles, 
quam visibiles in rerum universitate. Sed horum om- 
nium familiam quis nobis enarrabit, et gradas et co 
tiones et discrimina et singulorum munera? uid 
agunt? Que loca habitant?” 

The Mariner is made to narrate his share of his 
awful experiences as if Coleridge, while writing 
had trembled under a conviction of his text ; and 
the striking passages of the poem Mr. Scott real- 
izes with such a feeling as if he had drunk at the 
same ae fountain with the poet. The first 
plates of the series show the Ancient Mariner 
stopping the wedding guest and commencing his 
fearful history. The first composition from the 
narrative is ‘The Spirit of the South sending 
forth the Albatross as a Sign of Peace to the Ship,’ 
in which there is much sublimity of conception ; 
but it is injured in the execution, inasmuch as 
those parts which should retire are made out 
more decidedly than the nearer parts. The spirit 
is seen in the clouds, high above the icy sea, watch- 
ing with benign aspect the flight of the unfortu- 
nate bird. In succeeding plates the albatross is 
shot by the Ancient Mariner; the crew aver that 
he has destroyed the good omen, but afterwards 
spurn the dead bird, which is shortly avenged by 
the suffering of the crew from heat andthirst. Here 
commence the spectral horrors of the story, and 
they are followed out by the artist with appalling 
fidelity :— 

* Water, water—everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink,” 


But the group of dying wretches so painfully re- 
— are far outdone by succeeding scenes. The 
ariner proceeds :— 
“I bit my arm, and sucked the blood, 
And cried, A sail—a sail!" 


And the spectre ship approaches, with the twofigures 


—Death, and Death-in-Life—dicing for the crew. 
The ship is represented by the skeleton timbers of a 
| vessel, with the two figures seated, and laying 

with dice, with wild gesticulation, on a lid. 

The following plate represents the spectre bark 
shooting off, and already a speck in distance 
while a vast figure is seen partly in the sea and 
partly in the sky. The crew, four times fifty in 
number, die in rapid succession, and, after hearing 
them drop heavily on the deck, the Mariner 
describes the passing of their spirits :— 

“* The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fied to bliss or woe.” 


* “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” By Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated by twenty-five poetic and 
dramatic sceues, designed and etched by David Scott, 
Member of the Scottish Academy of Painting. Published 
by A. Hill, Edinburgh, 








This e supplies a composition i 
seen the Mariner Seated on the deck with he ‘iba. 
tross yet tied round his neck ; for the crew had fas- 
tened the dead bird to him, to mark him as the man 
who was the author of their dire fate. Intense despair 
is pictured in his countenance, while his shipmates 
are dyi around him, and their souls are seen 
rapidly flitti past. At length all but the Mariner 
are dead, and he is surrounded by stark and hide- 
ous corses. He is crawling on the quarter deck— 
near him is his fatal cross-bow, and the albatross 
yet hangs from his neck. A fearful distinction is 
made out between him and the figures by which he 
is surrounded ; and a striking feature is the steers- 
man, who has died at the helm, and lies doubled 
up over the tiller. He then blesses the creatures 
of the calm, and the spell breaks. He is here 
seated on the bulwark; and the albatross is seen 
falling from his neck into the sea, which is alive with 
the creatures he describes. The curse being miti- 
ated, he sleeps, still surrounded by the stiff and 
ank limbs of his shipmates. When he wakes he is 
refreshed by rain, which descends upon him from 
the towering clouds. The next plate is powerful to 
a degree, showing the Spirit oft the South moving 
the ship onwards. The spirit is represented in the 
depths of the sea below the ship, the keel of which 
appears in the upper part of the composition 
grasped by the figure, which describes the exer- 
tion of urging the shipforward. They make way, 
and the dead men rise again to their wonted work ; 
the pilot resumes the helm, and the others betake 
themselves to their accustomed ropes. But 
“ *T was not those souls that fled in pain 
That to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest; 
For when it dawned they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast.” 
When the Spirit of the South Pole departs, the an- 
elic spirits conduct the ship at a supernatural rate. 
e ship is seen in the distance, and the vengeful 
spirit is seen in the water; while above appear the 
benignant spirits presiding over the course of the 
vessel. And in the next plate the Mariner sees his 
native land—he stands upon the deck wringing his 
hands, while the ship sails onward towards the 
shore. The Mariner describes the sinking of the 
ship, and says of himself— 
« Like one that hath been seven days drowned, 
My body lay afloat ; 
But, swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the pilot’s boat.” 

The Mariner, the Hermit, the Pilot and his boy, 
are then seen in the boat. The Pilot has fallen in 
terror in the stern sheets, while the Hermit prays, 
and the boy goes mad. , , 

Of this series of illustrations it is impossible to 
speak in terms too eulogistic. They are markedly 
original in conception, and extremely independent 
in style ; they are distinguished by forcible descrip- 
tion, and by no means debilitated by that extreme 
anxiety for prettiness which isso prevalent in out- 
line composition. In fine, we cannot compliment 
them more highly than by saying they are in every 
way worthy of the poem. : 

We know nothing of the artist except from this 
unquestionable proof of large capacity, delicate 
imagination, and amazing ey. yet he has de- 
signed and painted much that we—in common 
with the mass—have entirely overlooked; his 
works have lacked those inviting qualities which, 
like the polish of the poet stone, show at once 
the value and beauty of the material. For much of 
this he is himself to blame; but we may = + 
cuse our own omission to examine more close 
into that which the rough coating had hidden from 

ual glances. 
i PH one of the few who perseveres in culti- 
vating the higher faculties of the mind, although 
no reward comes to him except the respect and 
admiration of those—limited in numbe = 
powerless for recompense—who can appreciate 
genius that shuns applause, and is content to 

* Live laborious days,” 

upon the hope of an hereafter. 

Peis surely to be lamented that such men keep 
so far aloof from the world’s ways; courting ne- 
glect too fervently; and living infinite too much 
upon their own proud hearts. Yet ee will re- 
fuse respect to intellectual strength that scorns 
to grapple with things a pigmy may overcome? 


—_—-— 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Sir,—The snnual Exhibition of the Works of Old 
Masters at the British Institution being now closed, I 
wish to address a few words on the subject through the 
medium of your . Lam at a loss to dis- 
cover any influence it could have on the ad- 
vancement of the Arts in this country: for, with the 
exception of the Raffaelle, and perhaps the two Hob- 
bimas, there were no works of that high class of excel- 
lence which could in any way be instructive; the Italian 
pictures were particularly low in scale; and for every 
preyed wen a | collected, the National Gallery, small as 
the is for a nation like England, is of infinitely 
greater utility than this limited gathering. 

When this Exhibition was first instituted, we had no 


[ 


T 
mission is yed by every one to study some of the 
t the elie a in painting existin . ‘If the 
tors of the British Institution had at heart 
to confer benefit and knowledge on the British School 
by their undertaking, could they not strain their libe- 
rality, and give a free admission to every artist who con- 
tributes to the London annual Exhibitions, instead of 
—s a shilling for each visit one may be disposed 
to pe Ao og peony of study? 1, for one, have paid 
my 8 year; and I am content to say I have 
had my value in the view of the only great work there 
—the Aldrobandini Raffaelle, and in renewing acquaint- 
ance with some old favourites by Calleott. But what 
can it be to look at such pictures as the Van Eck, 
. de Bles, Q. Matsys, and the Holbein? Do the Di- 
rectors wish our painters to produce such things as 
these? They may be curious or antique, or even ori- 
ginal; but to offer them as objects of imitation is quite 
afarce. There were two small pictures of ‘ Goats’ and 
* Deer,’ called Wouvermans: I suppose they were placed 
for the improvement of a school which boasts of E. 
Landseer. The same may be said of the greater part of 
the specimens here placed together, which were either 
so blackened in shadows by time, or obscured by dirty 
varnish, as to have become unfit subjects for imitation, 
even if they were not of a very mediocre quality al- 


ih 


ther, 
he real effect of this Exhibition appears to be, to 
collect sundry shillings to defray salaries, expenses, ad- 
vertisements, &c.; while the consequence seems to be, 
as you have uently exposed, to give some of the 
pictures a false importance, with a view to enhance 
their eapes f worth—a circumstance always dwelt on 
when they come at last to the auction-room ; and another 
certain evil is, that the greater part of the copies made 
from the old pictures, left for the purpose after the close 
of the public exhibition, are transferred to the picture- 
dealers’ hands, to be cooked into originals for country 
gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 
AN Antist, 


PRICES OF ENGRAVINGS. 
GgnTLEMEN,—Having been for several years a sub- 
scriber to the London eee cae a secret nae 
of your monthly journal, I s ee oogee by yous - 
lo me to pf maven a small portion of your October 
number with a few remarks on the high — charged 


for engra’ from paintings by modern 
My atten’ has Ge anes cularly directed to 
this su in consequence of the recent exhibition, in 


my native town, of two celebrated works of Art, viz., 
‘The first of the Bible in Old St. Paul's,’ by 
G Harvey, .; and ‘ Prince Charles and the 
H ers entering Edinburgh,’ by the late Mr. Dun- 


can: from both of which engravings have been taken ; 
but the prices charged (three and four guineas for prints) 


have them totally out of the reach of all but the 
wealthy. 

pense of producing such e * must, no 

bof eee the high it of the 


doubt, be great, especially w 
artists € . ‘is pomcrry Rep but, when we reflect what 
a great number of good im ean be taken from 
steel plates, I think the interest of the publishers would 
be best served by offering valuable engravings at such 
prices as would enable the middle classes respect- 

purchasers to an extent that 
would equally 1 


benefit all parties. 
engravings I allude to been published at one guinea 
I have no doubt but the » 


each, 
t and ey taste of the ad- 
mirers of the Fine 3 would have 
s 
er SUEFFIRLDIENSIS, 
[We trust correspondents will bear in mind that it 
would be unjust to our readers to insert communications 
interesting only to the writers. To questions more di- 
rectly private, we are willing to take the trouble of send- 
ing private we cannot consent to occupy for 
the benefit of one the space that belongs to many. We 
receive a large nutober of letters which we regret to leave 
unnoticed: we hope our silence will not be construed 


into discourtesy.)} 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


THE EXHIBITION AT MUNICH. 


As this capital has long since been termed the 
seat of the Fine Arts, considerable ex tion 
was entertained of what would be exhibited there 
in 1845, after an interim of seven years, The 
Royal Academy invited every artist of the civilized 
nations—but only a few have contributed, either 
on account of a collision with other exhibitions, or 
from reasons which contradict, ina great measure, 
the high encomiums which now and then are so 
extravagantly lavished on the glory of our modern 
Athens. Even the most distinguished artists, 
residents in Munich, have withheld their works or 
have sent an excuse. It is also known that ve 
few works can be disposed of at Munich ; for, wi 
the exception of the King or a very few private 
persons, nobody encourages the Fine Arts by a 
ready purchase of the respective works of Art. It 
is also stated that the Academy made blunders in 
their invitations. Thus, the Exhibition was defi- 
cient in number, but not so in quality, which, on 
an average, and considering the eminent works, 
is almost bordering the climax of excellence. But, 
before mentioning the details of the exhibition, 
we must take a view of the magnificent building 
intended for the exhibition of Industry and the 
Fine Arts. It is situated quite opposite the Gl 
totheque (repository of sculptures), in a si 
shape, of the same length and height, and con- 
structed in a way which enabled every artist who 
contributed in the erection to display his full skill 
and genius, either in mere architecture or in the 
ornaments. Our artists generally follow an idea 
in the construction of similar architectural monu- 
ments. The exhibition-building (Ausstellungs- 
gebacude) represents a of Art, either of 
the Industrial or the Fine Arts; the principal 
plan of the whole, therefore, is that of the temple 
architecture of Ancient Greece. The style is the 
Corinthian, whilst that of the Glyptotheque is of 
the lonie order. The number of the columns 
(eight) is the same in both the buildings. An 
essential difference is the bolder elevation or rising 
from the ground of the exhibition-building ; where- 
as the Glyptotheque appears to be sunk in the 
round. The measurements are as follows :— 
leight, without the gable 64 feet, with it 75 
feet; the base, 124 feet high; length 227 feet, by 
80 feet broad; the breadth of the splendid portico 
83 feet, by 23 feet. The height of the lofty rising 
columns which support the gable, 414 feet ; 
their diameter, 44 feet. They are beautifully 
channelled, and make a bold appearance. The 
Corinthian capitals are splendid— almost antique, 
and nicely connected, by acanthus leaves and other 
ornaments, with the upper portions of the whole. 
Wherever marble could be properly applied there 
is a rich display of this ificent material. The 
architrave has three partitions ; the frieze is with- 
out ornaments, but the tympanum is rich in them. 
These ornaments but little allude to industry, as, 
when the idea of such a —s was suggested, 
the necessity of introducing such works was not 
et so evident as at a later period ; but the idea of 
udustry aided by the Fine Arts is fully dis- 
played. In one of your former numbers of the 
Ant-Unton a report is given of these ornaments 
by which the arts of coming, glass-staining and 
giass-painting, the art of casting, and the connec- 
tion of Art and Industry in general, are repre- 
sented. It is only to be observed, that the struc- 
ture is not able to contain the works of industry 
of all Germany, or even of the states of the Zoil- 
verein. From the portico we enter through a 
massy door into the interior, The door itself is 
surmounted with the yoy oe inscription :— 
** Ludovicus Bavaria rex has fecit, artis > 
genue operibus stato tempore publice proponendis 
deatinavit, ipso die suo natali ye penntnall 0 ruit, 
die XXV. Augusti, Anno Domini MDCCCXLYV.” 
The vestibule, supported by four columns of the 
lonie order, is ked by two lateral smaller 
doors, which, together with the middle door of 
large dimensions, lead into the interior of the 
structure, whose chief localities are eleven exhibi- 
tion rooms of different and breadth, in- 
cluding two small yards; they form an uninter- 
rupted series, and are, with few exceptions, lighted 
from above, simple in their construction, and afford- 
ing sufficient space for the works exhibited. The 
lower portion of the walls is coated with woodwork, 
three-feet high ; the upper with a horizontal shelf, 
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from which a frieze divided by several pilastres 
rises to the ceiling; the colouring is chiefi 

green, ae dark red. The principal 
centre room is 38 feet long by 32 feet ; in height, 
up to the lantern, 50 feet. e partitions of the 


frieze can be appropriated to musical perform- 
ances, &c, A few corridor-like rooms are des- 


tined for the exhibition of vings, water- 
colour paintings, &ce. The entire space of all 
the exhibition walls comprises 21,683 square feet, 


of which only two-thirds are covered with paint- 
ings, even in the case of a very plentiful exhibi- 
tion. The upper story contains the dwellings of 
the persons who have to attend during an exhibi- 
tion. The original idea of such a structure is 
highly to be applauded: it will, no doubt, be 
imitated by other sovereigns or governments, af- 
fording not only Industry and the Fine Arts a 
full display of their glories, but, at the same time, 
Architecture an opportunity of exhibiting her 
wonders: for all such dwellings of Art and In- 
dustry can be by far more superior in style and 
and simple —- than all the gorgeous 
of princes. is architectural monument is a 
masterpiece of M. Ziebland, architect. The 
splendid entrance-gate is covered with a rich 
bronze coating from the Royal Foundry. As to 
the Exhibition, we found historical pictures in- 
significant in number, though the few pieces ex- 
ited give testimony of high character of this 
prominent part of the Fine Arts. The whole 
crowd of the spectators collected near the mag- 
nificent representation of ‘ The Retreat of the 
French under Napoleon crossing the Beresina 
in 1812, pursued by the Russians.’ This is one 
of the — compositions of the celebrated 
artist, which alone would secure him an ever- 
lasting fame. Grand in size and conception, it 
is a clear representation of the subject; it is the 
picture of horror, free from the disgusting or ex- 
travagant, which the French school is so meqeonsy 
to be charged with. The bridge a wreck; the 
ever-victorious army of the French about to be- 
come likewise a wreck, and to be buried in waves, 
snow, and ice ; all exhausted, welcoming death 
as a deliverer; many, prostrate on the ground, in- 
sensible to their fate, which apparently is to be 
trampled over by the vigorous, well-conditioned 
enemies, who rush on like a flood of destruction 
finding almost no resistance: this being more ex- 
pressed on the countenances of a few French 
warriors who threaten death, but can no more in- 
flict it. The looks of the enemies are fierce: their 
hands dart destruction into the masses of the 
flying army; several are eagerly searching with 
their lances the baggage-carts of the French, 
where the implements of war, fashion, and science 
are mingled in one confused heap; fires every- 
where, either of destruction or of vain efforts to 
subdue the terrible effects of cold, whilst the be- 
numbed bodies have already become insensible to 
the beneficial influence of heat: one portion of 
the bodies benumbed with cold, the other scorched 
or roasted. The whole army of the fugitives re- 
presents, asit were, a commonwealth of unhappy 
men; the commanding and the commanded are 
given over to the same fate—a dismal equality of 
state and condition; the only distinction is the 
remaining spark of life and vigour, which enables 
the flying warrior to epreee a weak resistance, or 
to drag on a miserable life to the confines of a 
happier, softer climate. In the middle of the 
whole rises a frostbitten, leafless trunk of a tree, 
with a few straggling branches—the very monu- 
ment of dismay and horror, and an emblem of 
the decay of the proud vanquisher who was about 
to make the vast realms of this globe his own. 
The execution of this magnificent masterpiece, as 
far as skill is regarded, fy unparalleled in every 
detail, and will give the times to come a glorious 
evidence of the skill and art of the present time. 
Of the same eminence are two nd pieces of 
Albert Adam, of Munich—‘t The Battle of Raab, 
in Hungary, 1809,’ and ‘An Episode from the 
Battle on the Moskwa’ (Battle of Borodino). The 
reat difficulty of representing modern warfare 
been Ps gece surmoun The two pieces 
are splendid specimens of the eminent painter’s 
skill and genius.—A work of very exquisite cha- 
racter is A. Palmé’s (of Munich) ‘ Ascension of 
the Holy Virgin,’ in colossal size, together with a 
small piece yuy ey, | ‘The Coronation of 
Mary,’ executed for the Church of Schlegel, near 
Linz, in Upper Austria. Beauty and sublimity 
distinguish the head of the Virgin rising in the 








glory of light and effulgence; repre- 
sentation is simple, and in Dn rig 
the appear in the same character, which ig 
80 rarely the case in Crea Teligions subjects,— 
‘ The Entombment of Christ,’ by G. J of Mu. 
nich, was much admired for the character 
of ist.—J. : a, Agnes’ is 
splendid. This artist will, no doubt, once 

one of the greatest artis .2Z of 
Munich, displays much skill and exquisite cor- 
rectness in Bor ‘ Cimabue 
casoution, te Phe Ginger eed 
execution e of the , 
—Ed. Steinbrueck’s “er Boos ‘ Simile of 
the Lord’s Supper,’ St. Luke, ch. xtv., 
noble, clear, and skilfully-executed work.—Genre 
painting here, as cs : 

excellent seppeousiiiana. A Frenchman’s piece 
attracted J attention. It is Claude Jac- 
quand’s (of Paris) ‘ Conviction and Condemnation 
of Gipsies charged with attacking and robbing a 
Bishop,’—a scene of the seventeenth century. 
There is not the least extravagance in it—a ne- 
gative pre-eminence not very common 

the French artists: the piece abounds, on e 
contrary, in nature. The whole consists of three 
groups—at the left, of the captive gipsies; in the 
centre, of the officer, and oki 
on; and at the ht, of the lor a nD 

ing out the chief criminal, and of clerks, &e, 
The expressions of the gipsies, male and female 
are stri —little horror, much indignation ; and 
one of the principal culprits seems to treat the 
sentence with indignation and contempt, and to 
say, “‘ You can only hang me; and whatis that to 
me!” Only a woman expresses great for 
her child, but her looks evince no contrition. 
The gazing spectators are, in — proud of 


their virtue, and look more wi 


contributing to the gloominess of what is 

on. It is said that this excellent piece has been 
purchased by the King for his private collection 
of works of living artists.—‘ The Confession of a 
Sick Girl,’ from the same collection, by Charles 
van Beveren, a Dutch artist, is a very good 
piece, though the character of the girl’s counte- 
hance seems not to be quite rag Aa 
Biard’s (of Paris) ‘ Death of Jane Shore in 
Streets of London’ is in the modern French style, 
the expression of horror of a few people ap 

on the landing-place of a staircase with candles 
in their hands, ont the or of rye 
victim, are altogether natural ; the effect t 
tnd shadow is eminent.—Colgnet, of Paris, er- 
hibited ‘ The Ruins of Pestum, in Lower Italy; 
a ve iece; it forms part of the above 
collection of the King. Lik a piece of Eu- 
gene Lepoitevin, of Paris, ‘ Adrian 
grace, hy ym ;’ and of J, 
Ams , ‘A Dutch Village,’ a very 
beautiful piece, reminding of the good old 
of his country.—J. B. Maes, from Holland, at- 
tracted many s tors by his ‘ Confession of a 
Robber from the Country about Sonnino ;’ but it 
proved very little attractive to those who prefer 
simple nature to forced effects.— Eugene Verboeck- 


hoven’s (of Brussels) ‘ Sheep Stable’ is a 
eos Monk sitting before a aie 


Hi 


in the sion of the King, is an eminent work 
. eminent 
by Nicaise de Keyser, of An gr mbes * 


collection of portraits attracted the adn 
the visitors. This branch of painting is, at pre- 
sent, highly cultivated; Nature 4 every- 
where connected with the beau tdéas. Vasey 
Nature is violated in reali —which is so often 4 
ease in fashion and slasilar occerrences 6 
life—Art vindicates her rights, and gives . 
ture what is due to her, an allows fancy ® 
full seope for the development of beauty 
the figures themselves, and then 
fages or by-works. A. spl oa the 
this sort of portrait-painting was ex 
eminent rand work f aulbach, 
the celebrated creator of 
Jerusalem.’ The portrait exhibi 
‘ King Louis I. of Lerner a the Costume 
master of the er ag ba 
e 132, ; Jeng 
portrait; he King’s ice is striking, 
tified by an ideal conception 
The by-work is sp ; the e 
is standing before a colossal 


: 
a8 
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ented with the figure of the emblematic king of 
the animal kingdom, the lion. On either side 
of the King are two pages holding the different 
emblems of the state coat-of-arms. The King a 
ars to es his —— his arm a ‘ 
i ce and unity; the p are either struc 
ei curprine or awe. The ideal conception, by 
the execution of any other artist, might easily have 
become a sort of grand caricature—a sort of 
“glorification” or “ascension” of the King; the 
pages trimmed with wings, in a volume of clouds, 
would have accompanied their saint to heaven. 
Only the high genius of Kaulbach was able to re- 
present the glory of his King without incurring 
the suspicion of being an artist-flatterer. Two 
other portraits of the same artist—one representing 
the late battle-painter, Monten; the other, the 
painter Henry Heinlein—both in costumes which 
they wore in the celebrated masked ball of 1840, 
given by the King. The countenances are emi- 
nent, the accessaries not less so; Kaulbach is, no 
doubt, one of the ablest painters of countenances, 
In his grand composition of ‘ The Destruction of 
Jerusalem,’ almost every countenance of the per- 
sons represented is a masterpiece, and a model 
for the study of painting.—Of grand appearance 
are two other portraits of a Munich artist of emi- 
nence, Frederic Duezck. They rerresent, in 
length, Count Arco Stepperg and his lady, in the 
costumes of the middle ages; the portraits being 
intended for a newly-erected hunting- castle in the 
style of the middle ages. The countenances are 
fully expressive, nobility united with noble-minded- 
ness; the figures majestic, the staffages natural 
and tasteful. —Enthusiatic admiration was be- 
stowed upon two perteets of the famous Bavarian 
ainter (of Bareith), A. Riedel, residing in Rome. 
Beveral of his works have already been mentioned 
or reviewed in the Art-Unton, ¢. g., ‘ Sacontala’ 
(see the February number, page 56). The two por- 
traits (heads, upper extremities, and chests) re- 
present the likenesses of Italian females of ex- 
quisite beauty—one a Neapolitan, the other of 
Albano; the countenance of the latter seems to 
reappear in ‘Sacontala.’ The art of colouring and 
spreading the most luxuriant effect of light and 
tint in both these portraits—chiefly in the bright 
countenance of the latter—is carried to its climax; 
there is a transparent beauty, fully conscious of 
her dignity. Thereis an absolute absence of affec- 
tation: simple nature is diffused over the counte- 
nances ; and female beauty, as it were, stereot ‘ 
Only the purest mind of an artist could be in- 
duced to paint loveliness itself in such traces. 
Both these portraits are also the King’s property.— 
J. Bernhard, of Munich, exhibited several portraits 
of his, e. g., of an Englishman, Mr. Hudson; they 
are all eminent likenesses; Mr. Hudson, ‘every 
inch an Englishman.’—Natale Schiavoni’s (of 
Venice) fancy portraits of female characters, ¢. 7., 
‘Tranquillity,’ ‘Melancholy,’ &c., and Ferdinand 
Schimon’s ( of Munich) male and female portraits, 
created much interest.—Landscape-painting was 
nobly represented ; almost in all, nature appeared 
faithfully drawn. Chr. Morgenstern, an eminent 
Munich artist, exhibited two excellent pieves : 
‘A Moon-rising on the Banks of the Elbe, 
near Hamburg,’ and a landsca in the cha- 
tacter of the environs of the Starnberg Lake 
ered Munich). Of the same distinction were C. 
adorf’s (of unich) ‘Tyrolese Landscape,’ and 
Andrew Achenbach’s (of Cologne) ‘Sicilian 
Landscape, with a View of Mount Etna from 
Aosta ;’ eminent colouring and delightful perspec- 
tive. Henry Heinlein, of Munich, gave a testi- 
mony of his mastership in this branch of painting 
zs beautiful representation of ‘'The Western Side 
of the Oerteles, in Southern Tyrol.’ —Much admira- 
tion was attracted by the splendid representation 
of ‘The Interior of a Teutonic Forest at Sunrise ;’ 
and Van Schendel, a Dutch artist, by ‘A Market 
Scene by Moon and Lantern ht.’—The “last, 
but not the least,” arrival was J. Gudin’s (of Paris) 
extremely beautiful marine pain ‘A View 
hear Scheveningen, in Holland.’ From a resi- 
dence of considerable time at the same spot of this 
beautiful representation, I was fully enabled to 
judge of the truth of this picture. M. Gudin is 
Pry remeneeey 4 one of the greatest marine-painters 
of the present age. (See the Ant-Unton, Jan 
humber, page 7, under the head of “ Berlin.”) 
There is not the least poetry in the nature of the 
soil represented: the Scheveningen downs are 
the nn press this spot is the least romantie in 
the world; but the artist has fully succeeded to 





paint Nature, whenshe is grand, even in this sort of 


regions. ‘‘ When the Spirit of God moves on the face 
of the waters,” majesty and beauty then is the 
glory of the sea: thus the sea appears in Gudin’s 
picture, In the west, astorm approaching; in the 
centre, the sunbeams working their way thro 
the clouds, and spreading the glory of light on 
ps god. eee Secu one teranen Cae 
no e waves ap to dered by dense 
woods. On the henah a few fishing-boats hooted, 
sequestered in a solitary spot of the globe, a pot- 
house, a church, and a few cottages announcing 
the presence of the habitations of men. An inex- 
pressible tranquillity reigns over the whole; and 
the raptured eye rests longer on this representa- 
tion of sequestered life than on the busy bustle of 
crowded cities.—A very recommendable ne 
painting is J. J. Schotel’s (of Mendernblick, in 
olland) ‘ Agitated Sea, with a View of the 
rae ag eymey the architectural nta- 
tions, the most ished were a few d 
of mural decorations in a fanciful, highly spi 
style, by the eminent artist, Eugene Neureuther, 
of Munich. His fancy is inexhaustible in works 
and designs which are calculated to illustrate in- 
teresting events or occurrences of real life or 
poetry, and to decorate books or buildings in a 
style which is highly superior to anything that 
comes the mination of mere fashion ; 
he is the very man to supplant fashion by taste. 
From a single line—a proverb, a simple saying, a 
quotation of a poet—he forms a whole series of 
beautiful illustrations where humour, wit, and 
feeling are contending for the prize. If his ideas 
were applied to the works of industry, as far as 
they allow a connexion with the Fine Arts (where 
is the limit ?), this branch of human comfort 
would soon be regenerated, and all the abomina- 
tions of the worst style imaginable—the Rococo— 
altogether vanish ion eir odiously tasteless 
existence of adulteration of taste. Of exquisite 
beauty were Neureuther’s decorations of a room 
or hall, the motives taken from Roman popular 
life. Another decoration of an open hall had 
taken its subject from the peat of an 
old Bavarian poet, Fr. von Kobell. The whole is 
abounding in humour and wit. The artist, for 
the purpose of better adapting his sketches 
to real decorations, had added a plan of the 
architectural spaces intended for the above deco- 
The architectural specimens were of 


rations. , we 
rather a common character, Glass-painting is 
famous in Munich; though Messrs. Kellner, of 


Nuremberg, may compete, in every respect, with 
the Munich artists, or even su them in some 
instances. There were exhibited nine splendid 
pieces, which attracted much attention by an ex- 
quisite colouring and perfect drawing. They were 
all works from the Royal Establishment, under the 
direction of Messrs. Henry von Hess and M. Ain- 
miller. Fischer’s and Schraudolph’s paintings 
were the most accomplished.—There was a great 
number of plastic works, in prpsim, marble, &c., 
chiefly in the former. All ranked above mediocrity ; 
many representations could be placed among the 
most perfect in this branch of the Fine Arts. (Of 
eminent character is ‘ A Girl fetching Water,’ a 
full-size gypsum model, which was executed in 
marble for France ; the extremely beautiful figure 
is represented in the action of proceeding towards 
the well, or fountain, loosely pores ay By» thus 
allowing the plastic forms to appear in 1 beauty, 
and to give evidence of the artist’s refined taste. 
Highly recommendable is ‘A Venus with the 
Mirror,’ in Carrara marble, by Peter Schoepf, of 
Munich. Splendid works are ‘ A Madonna, with 
the Infant Christ ’ a marble relievo ; and the colos- 
sal bust of M. hard, sculptor and painter, of 
Munich, by Otho Entres, of the same city. Like- 
wise the works of M. Widnmann, of Munich, viz., 
‘ Apollo and Coronis,’ a full-le gypsum group; 
‘ Cyparissus with the Stag;’ anda beautiful marb 
bust, representing Jos. von Maendl, a statesman. 
Very fine pieces were the following: ‘ Magdalen, 
the Penitent,’ by Theodore Wagner, of Stut t 
full-length statue, in Carrara marble ; a sp 
um relievo, ‘ The Infant Hercules strangling 

e Snakes;’ a great number of busts of a great 
variety of or characters. Of considerable 
Facccien State 3 feleee, eat te. celebrate 

varian State Minister, and 0 
a M. yon Gaertner.— The celebrated 


architect 

medal-engraver, Charles Frederic Voigt, exhibited 

a Vv ety of his best works, which, in a series 
xecuted in commemoration of 


of years, have been ¢ 





iplocaoting events of the kingdom or the Royal 
Family.—In the department of engravings, litho- 
graphs, and galvanographs, were several distin- 
guished ieces. Two eminent Nuremberg engravers, 
. Reindl and Fred, Wagner (of the latter, see 
Ant-Union, Feb. number, page 56), sent two ex- 
cellent specimens of their art: the former, ‘ The 
Madonna with the Vase,’ after a painting of Leon 
da Vinci, in the collection of Count Schoenborn, at 
Pommersfelden, in Franconia ; the latter, ‘St. Se- 
bastian,’ after a picture of Carlo Dolce, in the same 
collection. H Merz, of St. Gallen, residing in 
Munich, exhibi splendid vings represent- 
ing ‘The Judgment,’ ‘ The Nativity of Christ,’ 
and ‘ The Crucifixion of Christ,’ taken from 
the of Peter von Cornellus, in the Church 
of St. Lewis, Munich. The very able artist Charles 
Gonzenbach, of St. Gallen, residing in Munich, 
sent the following exquisitely fine vings :— 
‘ The Bar, after a Tale of Schiller ;’ ‘ The oo 
from Lost Honour,’ nally drawn by W. Kaul- 
bach ; ‘ Portrait of Fr. Liszt, the celebrated Per- 
former on the Yea ger iy ag | has been 
carried toa high degree of perfection by a young ar- 
tist, L. of Munich—(see Ant-UNIon 
March number, p. 79). Several aits produced 
by this interes process—which is able to com- 
with engravings on copper and steel, and with 
th hs—gave a splendid evidence of the 
prac ty of this invention, which works, at 
the same time, at a much cheaper rate than any 
other sort of engraving. 





THE EXHIBITION AT BRUSSELS. 
Tut National Exhibition of the Fine Arts in this cit 
was opened to the public on the 15th of August, and wi 
continue until the 6th of October inclusive. Fifteen days 
of the period are set apart for gratuitous admission, and 
on the reserved days a division is made in the price of 
admission, being either one franc, or half a franc: thus 
the frequenters are admitted in three separate classes, 
according to choice, 

The number of works of all kinds is 846. This in- 
gates pictures, water-colour drawings, some engravings, 

thographs, and numerous works of sculpture. 

The collection is furnished orp f as may be ex- 
pected, by the Dutch and Flemish artists; nevertheless, 
nearly fifty French artists have contributed works: ten 
| Sg ave also exhibited, two Italian, and only three 


¢ arrangement of the ca e is very embarrassing 
and troublesome, It is an al cal statement of the 
names of the exhibitors, and to each name their pro- 
ductions follow in consecutive order. To increase the 
confusion they are placed on the walls without regu- 
larity of number, according as the size of the pictures 
fills the space: No. 72 is by the side of 350, and so on; 
therefore, in viewing the Gallery, the visitor has to find 
the number in whatever of the re mae ge it may 
chance to stand, before ean ascertain the author's 
name, or the subject of the work he is contemplating. 
Generally, the Exhibition of this year is a satisfactory 
advance upon the preceding one. In Brussels ite oceur- 
rence is only triennial, the intervening years being de- 
pr Baie in Ghent or Antwerp. 
ly consequence, as the artists 
naturally reserve their strength for the exhibition in the 
Capital. It is true there are now none of great 
works which at times a like so many stars, but 
there is alarger number of clever and le pictures. 
The artists of standing reputation have shown great im- 
vement, and many younger aspirants have obtained 
eserved success ; less mannerism and 4 more extended 
variety of idea prevail. 
There is besides a great change manifested in subject. 
sometimes revolting, scenes of low life, 
Brauwer, Ostade, and some others 4 ted, 
nger portrayed in this school; and this modifi- 
te is « happy symptom, which it would be 
notice. 
due order, we will first examine the repre- 
subjects: in this, the 
is remarkably deficient 


in or even tolerable works. 

f os a 1815, the pnt be = painters hav 
Eu " \ e 
formed their style upon the severe classicality of the 
celebrated French painter, David. This renowned a 


of the Empire, exiled at the 
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These two Sovereigns are Louis Philippe, and King Louis 
of Bavaria. The energy and impulse they have boon to 
their respective schools are grandly manifested at Ver- 
sailles and at Munich. Formerly it was not only the 
patvenegn of princes that called genius into existence, 

ut a rich and powerful , as well as pious indi- 
viduals who emulated each other in the adornment o 
religious edifices. All this having passed away, at the 
present day ene aS Se 
of those works which are adapted to the limits of our 
mansions, and to the change in the manners and senti- 
ments of modern times. 

The only large historical pictures d of remark 
sen, in 1682, at the Blockade of Ostend, by Slingeneyer, 
sen, in 1622, at the e 0 My 
a picture of great dimensions ; and ‘The Combat of 
Homer,’ by rtz, a prodigious affair of at least 35 feet 
by 20. Neither of these soar above the common- 
phos platitudes of the French school. The colouring of 
the first is of a feeble, lugubrious tone—a faint imitation 
of Gericault. The latter is a strange medley of colossal 
figures in violent contortions, and equally violent con- 
trasts of extravagant and timid colour. 

Among the religious subjects the most important is a 

picture calied ‘ Notre Dame des Affligés,’ by Navez. 

It is the best specimen of the Flemish school in the 
highest class, of which the ter may be considered its 
chief, having been himself for a long time a student in the 
atelier of David. His drawing is accurate and learned, 
but his forms are clumay destitute of grace; his 
compositions have all the appearance of the artificial 
groupi of tableaux vivants, and his colours ill- 
. Yet, after all, he is looked up toas the stand- 


arran 

ard of perfection now existing in Belgium. The scene of 
the composition is portrayed as occurring in the clouds, 
in the midst of which the Virgin and t Saviour are 


sitting in a heavy carved Gothic armchair; various beings 
are in agonies of suffering at her feet, anda saint on each 
side imploring. All, bya a anomaly of nature, 
find a firm footing upon the aforesaid clouds. None of 
the heads in the composition have any elevation of cha- 
racter, and the afflicted beings in the lower portion are 
hideous in grimace, It is intended for an altar-piece in 
the church at Charleroi. 

Among the other + me subjects we may notice a 
* Crucifixion,’ by Mathieu. ‘The Woman of Samaria at 
the Feet of Jesus,’ by Villevoye: this isan elaboration of 
the German school, carefully painted and studied: the 
figure of Christ is very effeminate ; the drapery, as well as 
that of two of the Apostles, who are also represented with 
the Saviour, frittered down into triviality; while the 
heads are frizzed and curled with the neatness and per- 
fection of a Parisian coffeur. There are some other 
| ed of the same kind by Messrs Gallait, Guichard, 

Joomans, Portaels, Van Bree, Storms, Stallaert, &. The 
— remarks will apply to the whole—being all 
boured, ill-coloured, and Germanized. 

We must not, however, omit the re of a young man 
asleep in a boat, lying extended, with the head restin 
on one arm. His complexion is of the most delicate an 
lady-like hue; his hair arranged with extreme ele- 
gance, a slight smile on his lips ; and dressed in a kind of 
morning-gown of fashionable style. If, instead of a boat, 
the figure were reclining on a couch, it might pass for 
the representation of some modern Adonis or Endymion. 
It is called in tae catalogue, ‘ Calm in a Tempest,’ and 
is intended to explain verse 25, chap. viii., of St. Mat- 
thew, where the disciples address the Saviour, saying, 
“ Lord, save us: we perish.” What is worse, this picture, 
which is painted by M. Guffeus, is a commission given 
him by the Government. Where will they place it? is 
the embarrassing question asked by the connoisseurs as 
they regard its singular and absurd treatment. 

We have now a more pleasurable task, in noticing the 
really fine works, although in another class, and in which 
the modern school fully maintains the ancient character 
of its illustrious predecessors. Three pictures of In- 
teriors of Churches, by Bosbom, are wonderfully fine. 
* A dealer in Fruit and Vegetables,’ by Brias, is an extra- 
ordinary work, equal to any of the old masters in the 
same line—said to be sold for 12,000 francs. ‘ A View of 
the Ruined Temples of Pastum, at Sunset,’ represents a 
gorgeous effect of colour, most elaborately painted by 
Calame, of Geneva. ‘ A Monk sitting and reading at the 
Foot of a Staircase,’ by F. Daems, very clever. ‘A illage 
Féte,’ by E. de lilock—an admirable work. ‘ La Main 
Chaude,’ by De Bruycker, of Antwerp, a charming 
painter; his interiors are painted with a truth of colour, 
« glow of light, and a fidelity of detail that have never 
been excelled ; in all these respects this artist’s works are 
in merit analogous to the best performances of Sir D. 

Wilkie. Two cattle pieces, by Cock, of Ghent, are 
very meritorious. ‘* Le Pére complaisant,’ by De Noter, 
one of the most beautiful interiors exhibited. The father 
holds a skein of thread, which his daughter, a charming 
girl, is winding ye | se a poe) the breakfast is on the 

¢ ; every part of the still life is magicall nted : it 
is a perfect chef d’auore of its class. dog of Lou- 


vain, has two superb interiors, with admirable , the 
whole executed with the most delightful and powerful 
colour. L. Huard has a capital picture of ‘ A Convoy of 


Wounded Soldiers in the Time of XV. Le Poittevin, 
of Paris, has four pictures, all of the highest excellence : 
the most capital one represents ‘ Seamen belo toa 
Ship of Louis XIV. taking Water from a Foun- 
tain.’ H. Leys, of Antwerp, has three tures, viz., 
* Renewal of Divine Service in the Cathedral of Antwerp ;’ 
* A Kermesee ;’ and ‘An Armourer at his Forge’: these 
works are of the most extraordinary quality, and fully 

ual to anything of the same kind by the most renowned 
of the ancient masters; the painting of the armour in 
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the latter picture is almost magical. Madou, two pic- 
tures, one of which, ‘ The Jeweller,’ is a gem of the 
highest quality: of its supreme merits some idea may 
be formed when we state M. Niewenhuys, a dealer, 
has given 10,000 francs for its possession. one 
of the most extraordinary and elaborately finished works 
ever executed of flowers w; be named as ‘ The Vase 
avec Fleurs,’ by Saint Jean, of Lyons: it is im ble to 
— - an —_ vad g = ——— — Fok not 
only does it eq e finest of Van ‘s tures, 
but is superior, if that be possible, in brillianey of colour. 
It is sold for 6000 francs. Schelfout has some little 
coast scenes of the most perfect and descrip- 
— The two Tse yy have some very . pas- 
toral subjects, elegan delicately > 
Verboeckhoven has t pictures, chiefly cattle; they 
s his usual exce’ , and, as his works are 

| on in England, call for no farther remark. 

We have not mentioned a tithe of the meritorious pic- 
tures, sujets de genre, which adorn the walls of the 
Museum. Among the French painters who have con- 
tributed we find the popular names of Biard, H. Bel- 
langé, Dubufe, Finart, Gudin, E, Isabey, M 5 
artists appenrin the eatalogue, vn, J. P- Knight, HA. 
artists in the e, viz., J. P. , K.A., 
H. Moglord and E. Hull. The first has an historical 

iece, the subject of which is taken from the Reformation 
n Scotland, when, incited by Knox’s eee they 
broke to pieces and destroyed a Roman Catholic altar, 
with its accessaries. It is very vigorous, but somewhat 
too sketchy and weak in colour. It is rather an un- 
fortunate choice to exhibit such a scene in a country so 
essentially Catholic as Belgium. Mr. Hull exhibits a 
drawing of ‘A Horse,’ in water colours, which rivals in 
brilliancy the force and power of oil painting. 

We pass by any criticism on the separate works of 
sculpture, and content ourselves with the passing remark, 
that it must be extensively patronised, to judge by the 
variety and excellence of the works. In comparison 
with our own, this Exhibition has greatly the advantage 
in the number of ideal subjects. 

In conclusion, we regret very much that, with the re- 

ted advertisements of the “ Société des Beaux Arts,” 
in the London journals, and with the facility of inter- 
course with Belgium, so few of our English artists 
responded to the invitation of exhibiting. It is much to 
be austed. as itis no less s than true that our 
native school is not at all known or fairly appreciated on 
the Continent, from the remarkable paucity of ape vo 
the foreign critics have a chance of viewing. An cle 
in a Brussels journal, noticing the pictures of E. Ver- 
boeckhoven, praises him to the skies at the expense of 
E. Landseer, whom he treats as very inferior to his 
lauded favourite ; yet probably the writer had never seen 
a single picture of the painter he so unmercifully abuses.* 
We venture to hope, however, that in future our leading 


artists will feel a stimulus to sustain the consequence 
and character of British Art in the fo Exhibitions ; 
they have nothing to fear in an hono le competition, 


which will surely tend to the glory of their country, 
and of ultimate advantage to themselves. 


(The necessity for reporting these two exhibitions 
fully, ome us to postpone until next month the pub- 
lication of several important articles of Foreign intelli- 
gence.) 


lor 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

MANCHESTER.—We rejoice to learn that active and 
judicious arrangements are in progress to establish in 
this wealthy, powerful, and populous town a really good 
“School of Art ;” and that this great object is about to 
be accomplished, not only by arousing the energies of 
the artists, but by the zealous co-operation of the people 
there. Their wealth is proverbial; their trade—the great 
staple trade of the kingdom—is now flourishing; it is 
notorious that in Manchester, above all towns or cities 
of the kingdom, Art is patronised—so far, that is to say, 
as regards liberal purchases of pictures and prints ; and 
it is at least quite as certain that nowhere can Art exer- 
cise a more salutary, serviceable, or profitable influence, 
for Art can give—in many instances has given—a four- 
fold value to its productions in cotton. Weare sure that 
“the public” of Manchester are so satisfied upon this 
head that it is only necessary for the artists to do what 
they are about to do, properly, to obtain the large support 
they will require, and upon which they have calculated. 
Let the manufacturers aid the artists, and the artists will 
aid them—effectually and prodigiously. During a recent 
visit to this mighty commercial mart, we obtained indu- 
bitable proof that a right spirit pervaded both these 
classes ; and that it wanted only to be wisely directed to 
produce most beneficial effects upon both. For some 
time past the system pursued there, in reference to the 
matter of which we write, has been seriously objection- 
able. At length, fully impressed by the defective con- 
dition of Ant in Manchester—its want of the common and 





* Much of this may be traced to the exceeding exaspe- 
ration of the Belgian critics at the ungenerous treatment 
received by their great painter in the exhibition of our 
British Royal Academy—a feeling in which the artists 
of Belgium universally participate. 





necessary appliances as a profession 

and the mistaken and injudicions patronsge stan tan 
it has laboured—the artists have associated for the pur. 
pose of forming a library and a school (antique and life). 
An “Exhibition” is already established there; not well 
managed, though the parties who have taken the onus of 
its conduct are, no doubt, actuated by the best and purest 
motives ; it is singularly inefficient as part of agreat edu- 
cational course—nay, it may be said to be positively detri- 
mental to Art there. And surely it cannot be disputed, 


that there is unquestionable and absurdity in 
an Exhibition existing without a School. Its tendeney 
must be to perpetuate imitations of cause 


deterioration, not progress or improvement. It is like an 
army without arms, or a larder without a kitchen or a 
cook; for, even granting that all the elements of excel- 
lence be there, they are useless, or worse: for the know- 
ledge of previous order and combination necessary for 
the production of true excellence is wanting. It is to 
supply this absent link—to form a line (in the language 
of the day) which shall connect the studio with the 
public exhibition-room and the private gallery—that the 
artists have formed their Academy;* and we only wonder— 
considering the difficulties in their professional career 
arising from the want of such an establishment, and the 
manifest advantages, both to them and to the public, de- 
rivable from the possession of a legitimate and acknow- 
ledged tribunal in matters of Art, based upon large and 
enlightened principles—that this object was not achieved 
long since.+ That these difficulties will be lessened 
there is every reason to believe ; for, judging from the 
self-sustaining spirit and unanimity of the found- 
ers, the Manchester Academy has every probability 
of being carried to a successful issue. We would, 
however, remind the artists, that, in forming an 
Institution of this sort, they must not think only of 
themselves, nor permit their love of independence to 
degenerate into a false pride. They may collect a 
library and form a school sufficient for their own 
immediate wants, and support it by contributions 
among themselves; but an Academy of Arts belongs 
to the people as well as to the artists; and, though the 
latter may have the credit of originating, the former 
have a right to the merit of a share in its support. 
When we remember how much every branch of educa- 
tion is indebted to, and more or less dependent upon, 
Art for its successful teaching, and how, from the nur- 
sery rhymes and pictured story-books of childhood, to 
the illustrations of science and the records of historic 
facts, Art steps in between man and nature as the uni- 
versal interpreter, we think it will be seen that the 
people, after all, are the parties who have most interest 
in the matter; and to them the support of it ought, in 
justice and in fairness, chiefly to belong. To be per- 
manently beneficial indeed, and answer the require- 
ments of so large and so complicated a commu- 
nity as that of Manchester, it is absolutely necessary 
that such an Institution should have a broader and 
firmer basis than the contributions of some twenty men. 
We believe it could not be in better hands—as a Di- 
rectory—for the artists who compose it are known to us 
personally, as well as by their works—but it cannot af- 
ford the facilities for mental culture, which the public 
have a right to expect, without becoming dangerously 
burdensome to those who have undertaken it. As 4 
mere club, its benefits must be limited to its members, 
because its expenses must be in accordance with their 
number and their means; but as an Institution of the 
town, supported by voluntary subscriptions, it would be 
able to extend its utility, and assume at once that posi- 
tion to which it is entitled from og nature. ” 
a farther guarantee for strength permanence, 
coalition is talked of between the Academy and the 
School of Design, upon well-digested gro 

the Academy that consideration and weight which its 


in the 

* The objects contemplated are thus stated aed 
Artists’ P. tus :—" t,—To institute a class 
study of the antique and of the living model,—the want 
of has long been felt 
of this town as an insuperable bar to 
vancement. Secondly,—To collect a 
ence, m rising history, poetry, 4 
ponee Fen chemistry =) applied 44 colour, 
sculpture, 4 engraving. 

Seas of the north. 5 celebrated for its eDergy 
metro ty) e jus 
and alte spirit, and ly the wealthiest for 


it is 
amount of its population of any city in the wo serio 


somewhat singular that should 

no 0 or set yen Blain, 
; Dublin, Edinb Liverpool, 

Art; Dublin, Eaiep inks respect, and more 


either aiding the 
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superior social and moral influence demands ; but, at the 
same time, indissolubly linking the minor and 
branches of Art, so as to form one great School capable 
of developing the intellectual resources of the town and 
the district.* By this means might be enhanced the value 
of each: together both might furnish to the rest of the 
empire an example of enterprise and public spirit called 
for by the advanced state of society, and which would 
not be long without imitators elsewhere. 


yAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.—It is 
| to ted that our anticipations have been nf reatteede 
j 
| 





and that sales to the amount of £2000 and u wards have 
already been effected at this interesting exhibition. The 
Council have decided upon keeping the rooms open until 
the middle of next month, when such farther particulars 
shall be given to our readers as may, we think, be 
acceptable to them. tapes 

LiveRPOOL.—The Exhibition of the Liverpool Aca- 
demy was opened on the 16th of September. We shall 
| probably be enabled to visit, and report concerning it: 

at present we are com to limit ourselves to a few 
| remarks. The Liverpool newspapers, without excep- 
| tion, describe it as highly et: “ Altogether” 
| (we quote from the “ verpool Journal”), “it is by far 
| the best ever seen in Liverpool, and en’ tles the mem- 

bers of the Academy nerally—but especially their in- 
| defatigable Secretary, Mr. Herdman, by whose exertions 
| in London, under peculiarly unfavourable circumstances, 
| a large portion was collected—to the best thanks of the 
| town, Their skill and zeal forthe convenience of visit- 
| ors, evinced in various matters connected with the Ex- 
| hibition, deserve our warmest commendation.” Very 
| important and beneficial changes have taken place in 
| the rooms. The second and third rooms, formerly de- 
| plorably dark, are now better lighted than the 
| room. This desirable object has been achieved at great 
| expense, and reflects the highest credit on the “ new 
| management,” which, as we anticipated, is working 
| in every way well. ‘The principal works are contri- 
| buted by Turner, Etty, Herbert, Hart, Westcott, Collins, 

Lee, Cooke, Elmore, Eastlake, Kennedy, Lance, Bran- 
| white, Ansdell, Miiller, O'Neill, Knight, C. R. Stan- 
| ley, J. W. Allen, Tennant, Linton, erdman, Pyne, 

Cooper R.A., Creswick, Hollins, Patten, Gilbert, Copley 
| Fielding, ¥. H. Henshaw, Howard R.A., Shayer, Clater, 

Frith, T. F. Marshall, Havell, Sir W. Ross, Duncan, 
| Parrier, Wilson, Cobbett, H. Dawson, and numerous 
| others. The Water-Colour Gallery is particularly rich, 
| and is now brilliantly lighted ; amongst other works are 

those of T. M. Richardson, jun., F elding, Mackenzie, 
Rayner, Topham, J. J. Jenkins, A. H. Taylor, H. War- 

ren, Miss Clater, J. Nash, G. A. inn G. Dodgson, 

L. Price, J. W. Wright, W. Collingw Smith, L. Pal- 

mer, Miss M. A. Sharpe, Mrs. Bartholomew, Mrs. Har- 

rison, &. ‘The sales are already highly enco ° 

During the first three days, pictures were disposed of by 
| Miller, Westcott, V. Holst, Marshall, E. W. Cooke, D. 
| Cox, J. A. Pullen, T. M. Richardson, jun., H. Dawson, 
C, Simms, H. Shirley, C. Fielding, J. W. Oakes, H. J. 
| Pidding, J. G. Gilbert, A. Vickers, A. , R. Hannah, 
W. Shayer, T. Clater, W. D. Kennedy, R. Ansdell, J. 
Wilson, jun., and others. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Annual Exhibition of the Bir- 
mingham peor | of Artists (which we hope to notice 
fully next month) was opened on Monday, the 8th of 
September. It has always reflected the highest credit on 
the artists of the district; and especially those who have 

| had the arduous task of its management. The session 
| has d auspiciously; already the private sales 
have exceeded £300; and, as the Committee of the 
“Royal Birmingham and Midland Counties Art-Union” 
has been considerably augmented, much serviceable aid 
is looked for in this quarter. Lord Calthorpe has ac- 
cepted the office of President, and the Hon, and Rev. 
Grantham Yorke that of Chairman. 

Lgeps.—The Leeds Polytechnic Exhibition closed on 
the 5th of September, It is to be regretted that the 
contributions of artists were very few in number—not 
more than sixty-four altogether, including drawin Y 
and four of these were of high character. et the fol- 
lowing were sold:— View on the Seine,’ W. Carter; 
‘River Scene,’ W. Carter; ‘Sands near M ’ C. 
H. Seaforth ; ‘ Caernarvon Castle,’ W. Carter; ‘ View in 
the Highlands,’ W. Carter; ‘Coast Scene,’ Shayer; 
‘View near Richmond,’ W. Carter; ‘Village of Runs- 
wick, Yorkshire,’ W. Carter; ‘ View of Ben Lomond,’ 
T. Burras; ‘ Wick Rocks, near Bath,’ W. Carter ; * View 
at Wendon, Essex,’ T. C. Dibdin; ‘ Eagle's Cliff Church, 
near Yarm,’ W. Carter; ‘Group © Statuary,’ ‘ The 
Shepherd Boy,’ Scoular. We rejoice to learn there is 
great probability of an annual exhibition being esta- 
blished in this wealthy manufacturing town. It is, 
| indeed, a reproach to Leeds to have been so far, and #° 
long, behind Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

_, BRISTOL.—THE PORCELAIN Trape.—The case of 

Prosser v. Chamberlain” has been heard before Mr. 











_* It is unnecessary for us to observe, that we have no 
idea of undervaluing Schools of Design—elready useful, 
ss —_ of the future, fo ons i . turing 
; Du quote a passage from oshua m 
nolds, which the artists of Birmingham have adios 
made the motto to their catalogue), “ An Institution like 
this has often been recommended wu co 
merely mercantile ; but an Academy founded upon such 
page can never effect even its own narrow purposes: 
If ithas an origin no higher, no taste can ever be formed 
. Manufactures; but if the higher Arts of 
ourish, these inferior ends will be answered of course.” 








Justice Erle. It was an action by Mr. Richard Prosser, 


an engineer, of Bi , against Messrs. Walter 
Chamberlain and John Lilly, china and porcelain manu- 
at Worcester, for the infringement of a patent 


facturers 
which the plaintiff alleged to have been ted him 
1840, for the manufacture of anew deserption of = 
lain buttons. The case occupied the of Friday, 
and was then adjourned till the following day, when a 
consultation took place between the counsel engaged in 
it, the Judge suggesting that they had better arrange the 
— the cause pepe in a verdict for the 
plaintiff, by consent—Damages 40s., with paten 
subject to te ment. : — _ 
ALIFAX.—The “ Queen’s Head Church,” near this 
ancient town, has been renovated. The “ Halifax 
Guardian” thus alludes to some of the interior improve- 
ments :—“ The altar table is of a and massive 
character, stan on an encaustic tile pavement, which 
py on richly figured grounds, a foliated cross, 
emblems of the holy ts, and other ecclesiastical 
devices. The tiles were hed by Messrs. St. John 
Barr, and Co., of Worcester, and are an excellent 
specimen of the manufacture of that eminent firm. We 
understand that they are the gift of the — = we 
t 


should be glad to see them more y uced. 
All the ws at the east end of the church are filled 
with stained glass; those of the chancel of more 


brilliant and elaborate workmanship than others. 
Each light is surrounded by a rich border, and divided 
into panels, containing, amongst other devices, the 
emblems of the Holy Trinity, the arms of the see of 
York, the see of Ripon, and of the latter see impaling 
those of its Bishop. The east windows of the aisles are 
of a plainer character, aud contain emblems of the Holy 
Evangelists, the Agnus Dei, &c. The whole have been 
executed, from the designs of the architect, by Mr. 
George rs, of Worcester, and impress us with a 
high opinion of that artist's abilities in this long- 
neglected art.” 





SCOTLAND. 

Tue Roya. Scorrisn Acapemy.—We have hitherto 
abstained from entering into details concerning painful 
discussions between the Royal Scottish Academy and 
the “ Royal Institution for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts in Scotland,” because we had hopes that they 
might have terminated amicably—without compromise 
of principle on either side, but with such mutual con- 
cessions as might have been advantageous to both. 
That hope, however, is at an end, and it will be our dis- 
agreeable duty to enter somewhat fully into the subject; 
but, as it is intricate and perplexing, it will be necessary 
that we give a history of the dispute from its com- 
mencement. For the present, we limit ourselves to a 
few remarks. The Scottish Academy is composed of 
gentlemen entitled to the highest respect—not less for 
the honourable characters they bear, singly and as a 
body, than for the distinguished professional rank to 
which they have attained—and sustain. A society which 
numbers such men as Allan, Harvey, Watson Gordon, 
Hill, Scott, Maculloch, Macnee, Macleay, Steill —the 
names of others do not at this moment occur to us— 
claims respect not only in Scotland but throughout Eu- 
rope. The Academy can scarcely, indeed, be described 
as second to that of London, as regards either public or 
private worth ; but, if the case were otherwise, the mem- 
bers would be, at all events, entitled to consideration 
and respectful treatment inasmuch as of the Arts in 
Scotland they are the acknowledged representatives and 
protectors. It would be the grossest affectation—not to 
say absurdity—in any set of gentlemen, no matter what 
their position might be, to assume towards the Academy 
a bearing of superiority. Such superiority does not 
exist—either in fact, or as arising out of any fiction, 
The Academy stands upon as proud an eminence as any 
other body in Scotland ; happily, almost without excep- 
tion, its members are men of education and large ac- 
quirements; but, we repeat, their profession first, and 
their diplomas next, give them the rank of gentlemen— 
and demand that they shall be treated as such by all 
other chartered bodies of the kingdom. To this self- 
evident truth the Royal Institution seems to have de- 
murred; for in one of their printed documents we find 
statements relative to the Scottish Academy—eouched in 
language not only uncourteous, but highly indecorous— 
such as could not have failed to throw discredit upon 
the Institution, and to place the concoctors in a position 
by no means to be envied by British gentlemen. We 
are not now canvassing the merits of the case; we refer 
only to the tone and manner in which, on one side, the 
contest has been conducted ; and we say without hesita- 
tion, that the Academy has thus far set an example to 
the Institution, which the Institution would have done 

to have followed. 
<— as we have intimated, it will be our duty ere 
long, to enter somewhat at length into this subject; it is 
one of vital consequence to Scottish Art—yet not to 
Scottish Art only. 
Lascow.—The distribution of prizes in the Govern- 
idem soo i of Design has taken place—Sheriff Alison 
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presiding. He described the School as exhibiting « 
most factory progress, and expressed his conviction, 

that the Institution was destined to do very much to- 
wards improving the art and taste, as well as the trade, 


of — von 
° better, who followed, said ;—" 
on tt - of sai: It had long 


ted a successful cultivation of this 

epartmen' the Arts; and he was satisfied that, if 

they only pursued the same studies as were followed on 

the Continent, and in the same way, the same results 
would be produced.” 

The Lord Provost not only testified to the vast advan- 
po certain to accrue to the wy bay = the establishment 
of the School, but announced his intention to place « 
sum of £5 at the disposal of the Committee, as a prize to 
— ——- ee to the me Se 

uently made r. Sheriff Alison r. 
Leadbetter. f 


The os proceedings were closed by Sheriff 
Bell, After showing how important beauty of design 
was to any article brought into the market, and the im- 
— results in this respect which they might hope 

ereafter to derive from the Institution, the learned 
Sheriff stated that the Committee had resolved on adding 
materially to the comfort of the students, by enlarging 
the school-rooms, so as to make them the most com- 
modious of any School of Design yet established in the 
country. They also intend to erect a large for 
works of Art of all kinds, including paintings, cas’ . 
models, &e., to form altogether a unique exhibition 
Scotland, and which would be to the pupils for 
ee See nan h a library, and a 
list of books had been drawn up by Mr. M‘Manus, which 
he had perused with great satisfaction. ‘The learned 
Sheriff, in the course of his remarks, passed a high eulo- 
gium upon Mr. M‘Manus, the teacher, for his acquire- 
ments, his fidelity and zeal, and general fitness for the 
duties he had to discharge; and he intimated that an 
assistant teacher had been engaged, who would com- 
mence his labours next season. 

Prizes were then distributed to nineteen of the pupils 
—for “ chalk drawing,” “ outline drawing,” &e. 

In no city or town of the kingdom is a School more 
prosperously progressing; it has obtained the confidence 
of the citizens generally, who are giving it their support, 
and it has already proved a valuable auxiliary to the 
manufacturer. 


people we in our climate, or in the taste of our 
ment 





IRELAND, 

Roya. Intsu Ant-Un1on.—This Society has taken 
a bold step, but one which, we think, cannot fail to 
“ answer”—in the best sense of the term. It has resolved 
to exhibit the “ prize pictures” in the leading towns ot 
the Irish provinces. The experiment will be first tried 
in Belfast; if successful, Limerick, Cork, Derry, Ennis- 
killen, Galway, and other cities and towns will follow. 
We agree with Mr. Kyle, one of the speakers at a meet- 
ing which may be said to have adopted the plan, in 
considering that, “ although a novel and bold step, it car- 
ried its own recommendation from its usefulness, and 
would tend very much to work out the principal object 
the Society was established to promote—a diffusion of 
taste and good feeling on the subject of Art throughout 
the country.” The Society progresses * famously ;" in 
Ireland it has produced very considerable influence over 
the public mind, and cannot but prove, ultimately, avery 
powerful means of suppressing agitation—the great curse 
of that country. We recently obtained from one of the 
principal London publishers of prints, a very conclusive 
and couvincing proof that the Society is fully answering 
the high purpose for which it was established—to in- 
crease a taste for Art in Ireland, He informs us that 
his “trade in prints” ix Ireland has been gradually aug- 
menting during the last five or six years; and that it is 
now fully five or six times more than it was before the 
Society existed. This is highly satisfactory and encou- 

|. Evidence of still more important results are 
adduced in Dublin; the receipts of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy during the four years prior to the establish- 
ment of the Art-Union amounted to less than £600; 
those of the four years succeeding are clove upon £1800; 
the private “ purchases” from the walls of the Academy 
during the same four years amounted to exactly 30s. ; 
the private purchases since have exceeded £1200—to 
which must be added those of the Society, amounting to 
nearly £7000, These are startling facts; if Art is needed 
anywhere it is in Ireland ; for Art is emphatically the 
charity. We rejoice to 


done—in 
are really valuable works of Art—the value of which will 
increase (has increased, indeed) with time. 
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Octaber, 
i rte 
which it has given birth. In 1838 he encountered | ence which he thought 
OBITUARY. a more Med ye j —visiting Greece, the | cept to intimate rat ad roc the wound, 


w. 7. MULLER. 


Szipom have we undertaken a task so mournful 
as that which now falls to our lot; we cannot 
te private feeling from public duty; and, 

le we make record of a general loss, we grieve 
that death has deprived ourselves of a true friend 
—whose mind and whose heart were of such a 
nature as to have made his friendship a rare 
le Through a now somewhat | hened 
ife—a life made long by action rather than by 
years—we have known few finer characters than 
the estimable gentleman whose honoured name 
stands at the head of this sad notice. He was 


in all ee vena b in him genius was asso- 
ciated with modesty, in dence with courtery, 
and generosity with pru nee; his highly-edu- 
cated mind and refined sentiments neVer unfitted 


him for mingling with the rough snd rugged, 
where was to be found the recommendation of 
talent or character; his naturally sound and up- 
right principles had been strengthened by prac- 
tised Judgutent ; he was in every way ranking 
foremost among those whose destiny it is to ex- 
hibit the advantage —to the person and to the world 
‘an blending high intellect with moral and social 
rtues. 

Of his great ability as an artist most of our 
readers can rightly judge. His works have been, 
for some years past, extensively seen and as ex- 
tensively valued. To say he was —— —y in 
his profession, is saying little: commissions had 
literally poured in upon him; fortune was within 
his grasp as surely as fame. 

It has pleased God to remove him at the outset 
of his career of prosperity ; just when the ground 
had been duly and rightly eultured—at great 

ns and immense cost—and the fruit was looked 
‘or as a sure result. His memory will long be 
treasured by those who knew and loved him: a 

er spirit never passed from earth to heaven. 
Peis hap y—yet very rare—to call to mind genius 
unsullied y asingle blot; a nature entirely feli- 
citous for good; a life altogether without re- 
proach. Miiller has left us nothing connected 
with him to regret but his loss. 

The few facts that illustrate his life’s history 
may be briefly told. He was born at Bristol, in 
1812; and at a very early gave indication of a 
strong passion for Art. There are still in exist- 
ence drawings executed by him at the age of four 

vars. When we first made acquaintance with 

im, he was about sixteen years old; a fine, in- 
telligent, and most modest youth; it was impos- 
sible even then to be an hour in his company 
without receiving a most favourable impression of 
his heart and mind; and, from our first interview, 
we felt towards him that mingling of esteem and 
regard which augmented as he ame & man. 
We augured his after fame ; the tokens he gave of 
it were not to be mistaken ; it was our lot to witness 
the entire fulfilment of our hope —to find him 
famous without having lost 4 portion of that 
gentle mind and unassuming demeanour which 
attracted us to him when little more than a boy. 

At the time to which we refer, his father, whom 
we had also the privilege to know, was Curator 
of the Bristol Museum; he was a native of Ger- 
many; his published scientific works prove the 
enlargement of his mind; and, during his busy 
and useful life, no inhabitant of the wealthy city 
in which he was located was more respected and 
— by a large circle of friends. in his ex- 
cellent school, William Miiller was an apt pupil; 
and acquired that taste for pursuits in science — 
especi a pee and natural history—which he 
afterwards travelled so much to work out. A 
thirst for information, derived from first studies, 
was with him during his whole career; it was this 
longing desire for knowledge that enriched his 
“sketch books” beyond those of any of his con- 
temporaries ; and its proof is to be found in the 
various pictures he exhibited from time to time. 

His primary instructions in Art were received 
from his excellent and accomplished fellow-towns- 
man, Mr. J. B. Pyne; but he soon quitted a 
master for that great guide— Nature; and, in 
the years 1833 and 1834, made the tour of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy—returning to Bris- 
tol, and pursuing his profession (but with very 

tial success) in that city—a city that has pro- 
uced many great men, but sustained none—a city, 
indeed, proverbial for neglect of the genius to 





ourney 

classic land of the world, where his thoughts had 
long been. Having enriched his portfolio with a 
large number of sketches of the most interesting 
objects to be found where they so abound, he 
passed into Egypt; gathering treasures as he 
went, and storing up artistic wealth for the great 
future—he was, alas! destined never to see, 
After having ascended the Nile, some dis- 
tance above the Cataracts, and visited the 
wonderful Mummy Caves of ‘“‘ Mahabdies,”’*— 
after examining all within a traveller’s reach in 
this vicinity, —he returned to Bristol ; butsoon found 
that his resting-place could not be there. About 
the end of the year 1839 he settled in London, at 
22, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury-square. ere 
he rapidly felt the value of his early labours—that 
study and travel were profitable as a capital. Sur- 
rounded by friends, every one of whom was eminent, 
or becoming eminent, for intellectual ch toby il 
and honourable as they were accomplished, few 
men were ever more auspiciously circumstanced ; 
his worth, public as well as private, had been dis- 
covered, and wealth was coming with reputation. 
His pictures were purchased with avidity: his 
great rapidity of execution enabled him to produce 
many; and no man’s life ever seemed more pro- 
mising of prosperity. In 1841 he published his 
noble and beautiful work, ‘ Picturesque Sketches 
of the Age of Francis I.,” which at once extended 
his fame beyond his own country, and made it 
European. His longing for distinction was, how- 
ever, by no means satisfied; as soon as he heard of 
the Government expedition to Lycia, he resolved to 
accompany it; but, in order that his course might 
be uncontrolled, he resolved to join it at his own 
expense; and the voyage was made entirely upon 
his own resources : the money saved out of previous 
labours was thus greatly expended.¢ Thesacrifices 
he made to accomplish this high purpose were im- 
mense; and it is to be feared that the toils he 
underwent tended to abridge his days. His 
patience and perseverance were crowned with suc- 
cess; those who have seen his sketches brought 
thence, have seen wonderful things—things they 
never can forget. Out of these valuable gather- 
ings he was producing his fine pictures; they have 
honoured the Royal Academy and the British In- 
stitution during the last three years. 
We ap roach a painful theme: 
must be dealt with. In the British Gallery, after 
his return from the East, his pictures were so 
meg oe <! from caprice or ignorance—as to 
ave, in a degree, marred his prospects and sad- 
dened his mind. Over this evil, however, he 
eventually triumphed ; 7 opinion could not 
be long withstood; and last year the places of 
honour in the Exhibition were assigned to his 
works. He was of course a candidate for admis- 
sion into the Royal Academy, and was looking 
forward with hope, not unmingled with appre- 
hension (for he, in common with all other artists, 
know how little certainty there is for reward to 
merit within its walls), to the position he was 
destined to oceupy at the Exhibition in last May. 
We should willingly pass over this painful topic, 
but we dare not; indignation is a weak word to 
express the feeling of Miiller’s friends, when they 
saw that the whole of his noble contributions 
were placed so as to induce a belief that there 
exis a conspiracy to ruin him. Accident 
might have led to the injurious hanging of one, or 
even two,—but, when they saw six of his pictures 
hung either close to the ceiling or along the floor, 
it was difficult to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that there was a deliberate design to crush 
and destroy a man of genius. Deliberate or not, 
this terrible evil resulted: we cannot hesitate to 
say that the Royal Academy as certainly killed 
illiam Miiller as if they had stabbed his heart 
with a steel weapon. ‘The ban thus sought to be 
fixed upon his professional character produced 
terrific results; the very affectation of indiffer- 


et one that 





* One of the latest efforts of Mr. Miller previous to 
quitting London, on his last visit to Bristol, was to 
make a few drawings of these caves, with a view to their 
publication in the Art-UN1ION, accompanied by deseri 
tive letterpress. The drawings we have had engraved; 
and, we believe, his note-books will furnish us with the 
matter necessary to accompany them. 

+ It is needless to refer ae of the Ant-UN1IonN to 
the interesting letters furnished to that journal by Mr, 
Miller rend y | his journeyi They supply evidence 
pe fn ility as a thinker and a writer, as well as 
an st. 





and though, if physical 
he would have lived to triumph ona uiured, 
evil, he bok areegeny 6 sunk under it, Med 
e have before us two ne addressed 
to ourselves, and one to another friend — 
which it is our duty to give extracts. They evi- 
Som Ee a and gentle nature his beautifuli 
mee ition, and his forgiving 
first extract is from his ater ec 
second is from that he addressed to us: 
emanated from him only as replies +s coal 
tions designed to be consolatory and en 4 
* 4 man honourably leaves his country, he risks other 
and distant climates, d 
sas een gts ae em 


high a nly where his pictures 
seen. Such had been my hope; and I Pp ” Turkicn 
Burial Ground’ and ‘ Tent Scene’ on the 


conspicuously obscure. M ture is not 
hung (six feet or more abaes ee oe eat 
a place that one may expect but little from it.” 


Thus he wrote to us on the 8th of May 


* Despite all that has been done to cast an oblivion on 
my efforts at the Academy this year, success has attended 
me; not alone in the of the pictures, but by the 
actual injustice of the situations; more nema 
prin collectors have given me commissions, or desired 
me to let them have a ure, Among the number is 
Mr. Vernon (ever the judicious patron and generous 
friend of genius); and, as one friend writes me, the only 

that surprises him is ‘that they were not h 
u down.’ Guch has been the reward I have received 
for the expenditure of large sums, of great labour, the 
risk of health, breaking up for a time a co &e., 
the fatigue and exhaustion of a long journey—suc 
the rewards, or post of honour, a 


patience (I hatethe word, but I will have it); and I will 
pledge my life but that, instead of its tending 
, it shall do me good. I will study to 
world that, if 4 . I can forgive; but ¢ 
forget my love of my profession. I hope my friends will 
view this affair as myself, and so quietly let it + in 
doing so they will do me a great service, for, I 
have a table covered with notes of condolence, I 
be for the opinions therein expressed to meet the 
ye of the all-powerful dispensers of young men’s 


i 


Poor fellow! we feel it hard to restrain our 
emotion: we will not disturb the gentle and 
patient spirit by peg, the words he would have 
erased; but we may be permitted to ex a 
deep and earnest hope that the fate of 
Miiller will act as a solemn warning hereafter to 
the “ all-powerful dispensers of young men's 
destinies.” , 

Towards the end of this terrible month of May, 
feeling that his heart had sunk, and labour 


a total impossibility, he sought his native air, 
thinking it might revive him, and d to 
spend a few weeks in the quiet home of an 


tionate brother. Immediately after his arrival he 


found medical advice necessary, and consulted one 
of the first surgeons of the city. It ~— soon 
’ 


ascertained that his heart was 
first of July, he had a severe hemorthage from 
the nose, which continued at intervals for several 
days; this reduced him so much that his s 
gradually sunk ;* but, although so weak as to 
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unable to cross a room without support, his love | that “It was easy to imita’ wrence ; spectator 
of his profession was so ardent that he would | frames.” He : this sate: Sammnan e Me a Ports 5 Sie 2 ee s a 
occasionally paint for three or four hours a day; | account of his work, “ English % which these three prints nothing ceed this > 
at other times amusing himself with “ pen was in the hands of Mr, Lucas for engraving ; site quality. One of these works fe ‘ Stonchenge 
ink scraps’; this he continued to do to the last, | melancholy to read the record of his own by Sunset,’ and admirably effective it is. Another 
and on Monday, the 8th of September, | about | on this subject :— It harasses my days and dis- | is ‘G: ham Mill,’ a of Art such 
eight in the morning, he was suddenly “taken | turbs my rest at night, The expense is too enor- | have never seen. in its on like the iets ne 
for death” ; at half-past nine, his sufferings (which | mous for a work that has nothing but your beau- | of Constable, it wins upon the affections the pore 
had been ver gromt all through his illness) ter- | tiful feeling and execution to recommend it. The | studious we are of its beauties, The 
pend e was numbered among the dead, ter himself is totally unpopu.ar, and eyer will | is ‘The Porch of Bergholt Church,’ in a 
We can write no more; aman of noble mind on this side of the grave; the subjects \ materials are simple ; but the solemn and 
and high heart he was; Genius was but one of | but the ahd Soe the buyers whoily ignorant effect would have chemeed the painter he 
his many rare gifts, that,” &c. This absence of ity was one of | lived to see it thus translated to paper. These 
his gravest impressions; he said that his art flat- | works of Mr. Lucas must be classed among the 
tered nobody by imitation, courted nobody by | rarities of our school of engraving 
JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A.* smoothness, tickled nobody wy politeness, conclusion, we have to warn all lovers of 
was without either “ fal-de-lal or fiddle-de-dee : t the purchase of the atrocious Ped S| 
In our notice of Mr. Leslio’s letters of Constable | how, wr could he hope to be popular ?” works of Constable, which are commonly pro- 
last month, we proposed, in some sort, to revert In 1832 he exhibited a picture of ‘Sir | curable from a certain class of dealers who have 


to the book. he purpose then was, as far as 
eould be done so briefly, to show the painti; 
constitution of the man; and so forcibly, beauti- 
fully, and, withal, simply was this exhibited in his 
own words, that with regret, but necessarily, we 
limited ourselves to the space that was devoted 
to it. Mr. Leslie has brought these letters for- 
ward in the most , guinee. and delicate manner ; 
they go far beyond everything marked with the 
pile-driving of common biography; the lamented 
artist is his own biographer—passim loquitur, the 
genius of John Constable ; hence is the book one 
of the most valuable that could have been given to 
our Art-literature. We would now speak of 
some of his works—those of late years, which we 
all remember, for they are among the thi not 
to be forgotten. ‘The Corn Field,’ now in the 
National Gallery, was — in 1826, and to pro- 
ceed with this picture he laid aside his ‘ Waterloo 
Bridge.’ While working on his pictures at this 
time he says—‘‘ I am much worn, having worked 
hard, and have now the consolation ‘of heaton 
I must work a great deal harder, or go to the work- 
house: I have some commissions, however, and I 
do hope to sell this present picture.” Tn 1827 
Constable sent to the Academy a large picture of 
‘The Marine Parade and Chain Pier at Brighton ;’ 
and two smaller ones, ‘ A Water Mill at Gillingham 
in Dorsetshire,’ and ‘ Hampstead Heath.’ And 
to the British Institution he sent his ‘ Corn Field’ 
and ‘The Glebe Farm.’ Of the Exhibition of 
1828 Constable says—‘‘ The Exhibition is poor; 
but, though the talent is small, its produce in 
money has been great—a hundred and fty pounds 
per diem, perhaps, on the average. I have little 
time to speak of it. Lawrence has many pictures, 
and never has his elegant affetuosa style been 
more happy. Jackson is the most of a painter. 
but he does not rank with Lawrence in gen 
talent. Turner has some golden visions; but still 
they are Art, and one could live and die with such 
ictures. Some portraits that would petrify you.” 
he ‘ Hadleigh Castle,’ Corstable’s principal pic- 
ture * the 3 age of 1829, seomiven rather 
rougher usage than usual from the newspaper 
eritios, Mr. Leslie says that he witnessed an 
amusing scene before this picture on one of the var- 
nishing days, Chantrey told Constable its fore- 
round was too cold; and, taking his palette from 
im, he passed a strong glaze of asphaltum all over 
that partof the picture; and, while this was going on, 
Constable, who stood behind him in some degree 
of alarm, said to Leslie, “ There goes all my dew.” 
He held Chantrey’s opinion in great r t; but, 
nevertheless, he carefully removed from the ax ye 
all the asphaltum the great sculptor had laid on 
it. At this time he was engaged in preparing his 
work—“ English Landscape”--for publication, 
having secured the valuable assistance of Mr. 
David Lucas; and it led to the magnificent en- 
gravings which that gentleman afterwards exe- 
cuted of ‘The Corn Field,’ ‘The Lock,’ and 
‘Salisbury Cathedral, from the Meadows,’ on a 
large scale, and the ‘Stratford Mill’ and ‘ Had- 
leigh Castle’ of lesser size. In 1830 his 
were ‘The Dell in Helmingham Park,’ a small 
landscape, and ‘A View on Hampstead Heath.’ 
As a newly-elected Academician, he was appointed 
ing Committee,” and was much 
y size of many of the frames; 
and on remonstrating with an exhibitor on this 
who defended himself by sa that his 
Frames were made exactly in the pattern of those 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, he could not help replying 


* Second Notice. 








Richard Steele’s Cottage, Hampstead,’ and ‘ Moon- 
ht,’ and four ae among which was 
acques and the Wound Stag ;’ oan fol- 
ar his pictures were, ‘ ld House 
Berkshire—Morning a Heath, Showery—Noon,? 
‘Cottage in a Cornfield,’ ‘ Landscape—Sunset ;’ 
and three drawings in water colours, namely— 
‘An Old Farmhouse,’ ‘A Miller’s House,’ and 
* A Windmill—Squally Day.’ 

In 1833 he made his first appearance as a lec- 
turer, in the Assembly-room at Ham . His 
subject was—‘‘ An Outline of the History of Land- 
seape Painting,” which he afterwards filled up in 
a course of four lectures he delivered in Lo . 
In 1834 he exhibited three pictures at the Bri- 
tish Institution—‘ A Cottage in a Cornfield,’ ‘A 
Heath,’ and ‘The Stour Valley, wich Dedham 
Church and Harwich in the distance :’ these had 
all been exhibited before. His protracted ill 
health prevented him from sending any lange 
work to the Academy, where he exaibited o 
drawings: three iu water cclours--' The Mound 
of the City of Old Sarum;’ ‘ Sioke Pogis Church,’ 
the scene of Gray’s “ Elegy;” w= ‘ laterior of a 
Church,’ also an illustration of “ Th: Plee=:" zed 
a large drawing in lead pencil, ‘ A Sindy of Trees 
made in the Grounds of George Hoiturd, Esa.. +; 


Hampstead.’ The drawings of Stoke Pogis 
Church were purchased by Mr. Rogers. In a 
letter to Mr. Leslie, in the Fe of this pb 
he alludes to the qualities he cularly med 


at in his pictures—“ light, dews, breezes, bloom, 
freshness—not one of which have yet been per- 
fected on the canvas of any painter in the world,” 
During the two last years of his life, Constable 
describes himself as fully occupied, but often al- 
ludes to his want of i tering The Exhibition 
of 1836, he says, was much liked. Turner, he 
observes, ‘“‘ has outdone himself: he seems to paint 
with tinted steam—so evanescent and so airy. 
The public think he is laughing at them, and so 
they laugh at him in return.” Constable was of 
opinion that the best school of Art will always 
xist in that country where there are the best 
living artists, and not merely where there are the 
reatest number of works of the Old Masters. 
e did not admit that the French excel the best 
of the English artists in drawing—a point gene- 
rally conceded to them; and, in support of his 
own opinion, he quoted that of Mr. Stothard, who 
said—‘‘ The French are very good mathematical 
draughtsmen ; but life and motion are the essence 
of drawing, and their figures remind us too much 
of statues. The first plate engraved of the “ Eng- 
lish Landscape” was ‘ Dedham Mill;’ it was exe- 
cuted by a gentleman whose taste and feeling in 
his art have served to render the works of Con- 


stable with more truth than haps, ay other 
engraver could have done. Of Mr. Lucas—for he 
was (we may sayis) the artist—Constable s opinion 
is thus recorded at ye —— os bd 
tegrity are onl y his as 

~# and io onhen now transmitted by his 
fand are such as I have ever preferred, For the 
most part they are those with which I have the 


a ep apse” em &e. . 
Before us are three tes, enqzaved on, steel by 
Pg ekg ied wedey yo eritatis”—a con- 
tinuation of the “ English ; == 
well do we know that the works of Constable co 
not be in hands more accom an ee oe 
lified for such a task—the long intimacy 

sis between these two gentlemen having ena- 
sled the engraver most perfectiy to id d 
the views and purposes of the artist. Tone, 
said Constable, “was everything in Art—it was 





lived, and do live, upon sordid imitations of the 
be od yy “ We name See ogg 
there Ss, NOT ONE picture b 

artist now to 3 urchased ; pall eee we are 
really admirers of his works will find in the series 
of prints which we mention the best substitute 
for the genuine pictures, Our only pi 
duty is to thank Mr. Leslie—a kindred spirit an 
a devoted friend—for a most valuable tion to 
our Art-literature, and a monument to John Con- 
stable, of which it is enough to say it is worthy of 
the painter and the man. 


a 
VARIETIES. 


Tue Onxpers or tun Royat Commrsstow.— 
The results of the late Exhibition, as regards the 
orders given to the competitors, do not seem to 
have been rightly understood. Mr. is to 
execute his cartoon of ‘ The Baptism of Ethelbert’ 
in fresco, i the centre compartment of the House 
ot Lords, over the throne; the Commissioners 
rightly judge of the effet but they have Guareay 
r udge of the ; but ve . 
teed 4 Messrs. Maclise, Hors) 4! and Cope that 
these gentlemen shall execute their several subjects 
ye yeererpe gr men Pr ag oe ep or 


tin the event o on, 
after the completion of the work by Mr. Dyce. It 
is also open to the two other artists—Mr, ve 
and Mr. Thomas—to revise their d 3 at 

it is so understood ; for no other , treating 


the same subjects, have been preferred to them, 
With respect to the other works, Messrs. Horsley, 
Cope, Herbert, Severn, and Tenniel are commis- 
sioned to execute five frescoes in a hall where it 
is proposed to place statues of the poets—each 
t being to select a subject to illustrate the 
poet who may be allotted to him. Six of the poets 
are Chaucer, Spencer, S . < 
and Pope; there are to be other two, but they are 
not yet determined upon. The com in 
the Poet's Hall are 8 feet high by 5 feet 7 inches 
wide. Mr. Maclise was offered a compartment in 
the Poet’s Hall, but he declined the commission, 
being desirous of — his fresco in the 
House of Lords—for which he reserves himself. 
In this arrangement—we say it with all respect 
for the rag > ena ere 2 — poi 
surprise ation: few ve ex 
honours to be conferred upon Messrs, come 
Severn, and Tennie!; and none, we believe, 
be enabled to account for the fact that they have 
been preferred above other competitors, Mr. 
Herbert has never entered into competition at 
all; * Mr. Severn made a notorious failure; and 
Mr. Tenniel is a young man, who has, as 
given no very unequivocal 


thea to hamper, Be Ravel © pl ag 
t ;u roceedings m 
ae aunet ty ‘of British Art must inevitably 


d; and to indulge in 

paar Aye dry ; still it is a du 

also, in any public writer to enter a 
an obvious mistake, which 





was placed nor entered in the 
in the vestibule. Li he never exhi- 
ited Wendie nal 
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artists—rob them of heart, and prompt them to 


antici rejection. 

J. aw Turner, Esq., R.A., having been 
virtually appointed President of the Royal Aca- 
> cergdine poaee ad inquire - to the 
grounds u ic appointment been 
made. When about three months ago we offered 
some guesses as to the chances of a successor to 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, we confess it never oc- 
curred to us to imagine the possibility of the lot 
rangy Ae Mr. Turner; and with all ce to 
the 


the ration, their was not a single individual, 
professional or otherwise, shrewd enough to have 
speculated aright as to the member destined to 
represent the Royal Academy in the room of its 
still existing President. No one will question the 
genius of Mr. Turner: it is, or rather has been 
of the very highest character; he has obtained 
andearned the title of ‘‘the British Claude"’—a title 
which is almost as fine a compliment to the dead 
as to the living painter. But here the merit of 
Mr, Turner ins and ends. Mr, Turner’s pre- 
decessor had all the advantages which Mr. Tur- 
ner lacks—learning, courtesy, polished manners, 
liberality of mind and feeling, powers of elo- 
uence, and a most bland and persuasive address. 
tir Martin Archer Shee was—gladly do we say 
is—a gentleman in the best sense of the term; 
and it was understood that to the qualities we 
have enumerated he owed his preferment; for 
unquestionably, on receiving it, he was allowed 
to distance competitors of far loftier powers con- 
sidered merely in reference to Art. His duties he 
has discharged for about fifteen years in such a 
manner as to have justified the choice; and we 
know that the competitors to whom we refer were 
the loudest to laud the appointment. We shall be 
bly disappointed iP we find there is even one 
of the presidential duties to which Mr. Turner is 
as uate. He has, indeed, one qualification 
which, in England, outbids the best: Mammon is 
ever lord of the ascendant in this country—and 
Mr. Turner is prodigiously rich. 

Tae ARch £OL0GICAL Associations, Nos. 1 
AND 2,—It is deeply to be lamented that these 
Associations cannot, or rather will not, combine 
for the common good. For some time past the 
newspapers have been filled with letters on the 
subject—containing, for the most part, personal 
attacks, the effect of which must inevitably be 

reatly to prejudice—if | do not, for awhile, 

estroy—the cause. Although we desire to abstain 
from all irritating remarks, avoiding to 


“ Rub the sore when we should give the plaster,” 


we are bound to say that the charges of personali- 
ties apply only to iation No. 2; at least, we 
have met no evidence of bitter invective in the 
documents put forth by No. 1, such as we find in 
ae all the printed comments and addresses of 
No. 2, Itis by no means our intention to give a 
history of the dispute, to which there has been so 
injurious and so embarrassing a termination ; 
those who require detailed information concerning 
the unfortunate topic may obtain it from the 
journals of the two Societies; but we may not 
pass over in silence a theme so intimately con- 
nected with Art, and which cannot fail to interest 
many of our readers. The two Associations are 
now distinguished as Nos. 1 and 2; indeed there 
is no other mode by which to describe them; for 
they bear exactly the same name, and both have 
had their annual meetings at the same place— 
Winchester. No. 1 is presided over by Lord 
Albert Conyngham ; its treasurer is Mr. Pettigrew, 
and one of its secretaries is Mr. Roach Smith; 
these three officers were the officers from the com- 
mencement. No, 2 has for its president the Mar- 
quis of Northampton (a new accession, and cer- 
tainly one of much value), and for its secretary 
Mr. Albert Way—who was also one of the secreta- 
ries of the Society before it divided. No. 2 seems 
to have the greater share of aristocratic patronage ; 
while No, 1 contains the “‘ working men.’’ Both 
design to publish the papers read at Winchester ; 
and both are boastful of the success experienced 
in that ancient and very venerable city. Mean- 
while, persons who really and earnestly desire to 
advance the high purpose for which the Society 
was origiually instituted are uncertain what to do 
which to support and which to decline. Possi- 
bly, as in other cases of competition, both might 
prosper, and the public might be advantaged by 





cademy, who may be supposed to know | 
their own business best, we believe that, out of | 








both; but then it will not be by “‘ elbowing” each 
other (to adopt a phrase tely than 
seems requisite) out of the right path; by adopt- 
ing — not only fo to science, but 
by all true gentlemen. Itis needless to 
review the proceedings at Canterbury: those of 
No. 1 are reported fully in the “ Literary Gazette ;”’ 
those of No. 2, as fully in the ‘‘ Atheneum.”’ The 
latter describes the ‘‘ second meeting’’ (the first 
being either the one held last year at Canterbury, 
or the one held this year at Winchester, in August ; 
over both of which Lord Albert Conyngham pre- 
sided, the treasurer to both of which was Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, and the secretary to both of which was Mr. 
Roach Smith) of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation in September; the President then and 
there being the Marquis of Northampton: “ He 
presided and he assisted,—he asked questions and 
elicited answers;—not to parade his own know- 
1 , but to draw forth information for the benefit 
of all.” We presume that the month before—in 
August—when the British Association held its 
seeond se Albert Conyngham had done 
recisely as Northampton is said to have 
one—presiding and assisting, asking questions 
and eliciting answers—as, indeed, most people do 
who ask questions and elicit answers, “‘ not to parade 
theirown ars ater but todraw forth information “td 
At all events, we find nearly the same subjects dis- 
cussed at the two meetings of the two “ Associa- 
tions ;’” the same objects arrived at; and the same 
results anticipated. After his lordship had 
opened the een in a short and appro- 
priate speech,” the Dean of Westminster, we 
are told, read what Professor Whewell called 
“a pious and dignified account”’ of the objects of 
the Institution, If we had not the authority of 
the Professor to guide us, we should surely have 
fallen into the error of considering it as fine a 
specimen as could be well desired 
“ Of rhetoric which the learned call rigmarole.” 


The evil referred to inthe above remarks has been 
inadegree remedied: the Marquis of Northampton, 
as the organ of the body, has succumbed. In 
future No. 2 is to be styled “‘ The Archeological 
Institute” (a name taken because the members 
‘mean to teach”); while No. 1 is of course, as 
it always has been, ‘‘ The Archeological Associa- 
tion.”” The noble Marquis was somewhat face- 
tious in “giving in”; he described the two par- 
ties—the Wricut party and the Wrong ty; 
admitted inconvenience from the two ‘Simon 
Pures”; had, it seems, recommended “ splitting 
the difference,”’ by each taking half the old title— 
one the “ Archeological,” and the other the 
** Association ;”” but, as that was declined by No. 
1, No. 2 had nothing for it but to become “ the 
Institute,” which, being French, is peculiarly 
a propos, as it “means to teach,” and is, as his 
lords ip prettily expressed it, “‘a very dignified 
name.”” The President having been pithily ad- 
dressed (just as he was about to vacate his seat) 
by the Dean of Winchester, in the following elo- 
quent and beautiful “ words of the poet” :— 

** Northampton, take the chair, 
Nor quit it till thou put thy equal there”— 
the proceedings were closed with an unwise threat. 

We trust these disputes will now have terminated, 
and that both the Association and the Institute 
will set heartily ‘‘ to work.” 

Tue “ UNREWARDED” ExurBitors.—We have 
already stated that a correspondence has taken 
place between the Secretary of the Royal Commis- 
sion and nine contributors of cartoons and frescoes 
to the recent Exhibitionin Westminster Hall; the 
object of which was to induce the Government to 
divide ‘‘ the receipts” among those artists to whom 
the experiment had brought no advantage. Mr. 
Hurlstone, who seems to have taken a lead in the 
matter, describes the application as resulting from 
“a general wish among the contributors’’—an 
opinion for which he had no substantial ground ; 
we believe, indeed, the very opposite to be the 
fact ; for there can be no doubt that a majority of 
the artists were perfectly aware that, when the ex- 
penses were deducted from the receipts, nothing 
remained. But the principle was a bad one: even 
if there had been a surplus fund, it would have 
been preposterous to have divided it among the 
contributors, without distinction as to labour or 
merit; while to have allotted to one a larger sum 
than to another would have been obviously wrong. 
We ae that this application was made; and 
more, that the circumstance has obtained publicity. 





Itis not to the credit of our “ school.” 

land, to have formed a dogged rete 
look to money as the highest 
men of talent are too fond of 
sidered themselves dealers an 
Mr. Eastlake has given two 
tion: one, formal and official, 
Commissioners “‘ do not think 
the course suggested by the m 
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nner ys prey an 
oyment to decorate certain portions of the Pa. 
at Westminster has originated suspicions of 
undue influence in operation or to be exercised 
there, has publicly stated that “not one single 
foreigner is, or has been, engaged upon the deco- 
rations of the new House of Lords.” It was, 
perhaps, impossible for Mr. Crace to give any 
pledge as to the future; but there is reasonable 
ground for a ension on the subject, if it be 
true that Mr. Crace was ‘‘ employed by Mr. Pugin” 
—and that Mr. Pugin, fancying he can obtain 
serviceable aid from native talent, thinks he may 
get from abroad the assistance he cannot obtain 
at home. This opinion has been formed without 
due inquiry, and looks very much as if the ac- 
compli artist wished the fact to be as, per- 
haps, he has persuaded himself it is. We protest, 
however, against enduring a national reproach 
upon testimony so suspicious. Mr. Pugin is no- 
—— a bigot in Art—his mind is utterly inca- 
pable of taking a view of Art truly catholic. We 
affirm, without the fear of contradiction, that he 
has not ¢ried to procure English aids to ornament 
the new Houses; and we venture to express our 
entire conviction that there is ability enough at 
his command, which might be rendered 
for his purpose, if he were disposed to devote a 
little time and some pains to school it towards the 
end he has in view. To say that rf sabe 
rators cannot decorate the Houses of Parliament, 
is just as foolish as to say there is no — ar- 
chitect who can build them ; yet, before Mr. Barry 
produced his design, there were many “ connois- 
seurs” who had arrived at so absurd a conelusion. 


Casts or Statues, Busts, AnD FicuREs.— | 


Some difficulty having recently arisen in deter- 
ini = re se : duty ~ a painted or 
it casts of statues, busts, and figures are liable 

ag passing the Custom-house, the following 
eneral order of the Board of Customs has been 

issued :— 

“ A question having arisen as to the duty upon ‘ casts 
of statues, busts, and figures’ which have ber ye a the 
further s of gilding and painting; and the Board 
being of opinion that all casts of busts and figures, how- 
ever ornamented on the surface by gilding or colouring, 
and not otherwise enumerated, are entitled to be admitted 
at the duty of 2s. 6d. per hundred weight ;—ordered, that 
the proper officers at this port and t several outports 
do govern themselves accordingly.” 

It may be well to add that the duty upon casts of 

statues, busts, and figures is almost a nominal - 

for the purpose of giving encouragement to 

Fine Arts; and the Board of Customs very pro 

perly considered that the ge oo 2 ipa of paint- 

ing or gilding such works should not supersede 
the benefit the Legislature intended to convey. 

Tue Trustees oF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
have just completed the a of a 
and celebrated picture, by Guido, of ) 


© “ The Spectator” is very severe in its comments 
upon the conduct of the “ memoralists.” There ~ Lt 
ever, sound and wholesome truth in these remaxts 
indelieacy of this proceeding is surpassed by oy) 
ity. ct oy operon cr to see artists suing Sormé 
pauperis for com 
to crown their humiliation by making themselves ridi- 
culous, is a —— t indeed. There woul’ 
little hope for British Art if all its maggrer eee —. 
ated by such mean and paltry feeting®. and . 
narrow and mistaken a their 7 or though 
the memoralists assume the dignity . 
ha * suffered in a cause’—boast helt : desire 


ving good to 
to co-operate and assist,’ and sro igerwal 
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the Elders.’ It formerly adorned the Lancel- 
lotti Palace, at Rome, and was subsequently in the 
collection of the late Mr. Penrice, of Norfolk, 
The purchase-money is 1200 guineas. It was 
bought from Mr. uchanan: of its authenticity 


there can be no doubt. It has long been famous ; 


and its “history” is complete. The work is, 
therefore, a rare acquisition to our national col- 
lection, and cannot but prove very serviceable to 
our school. So unfortunate a mistake as that of 
the Holbein, which now figures in the gallery as 
the production of an artist “unknown,” is not 
likely to occur again. The nation has dearly 
bought the lesson it has learned; for 600 guineas 
have been paid for that which would not realize 
as many shillings. This work by the “unknown” 
was for some time in the possession of M, Neu- 
wenhuys, of Brussels, a well-known 
certainly no bad judge of its value; by him it was 
sold for £20—a sum that may be safely pronounced 
to be its actual worth. 

Tue Art-Un1on Prizes.—The Exhibition of 


| the Art-Union Prizes closed on Saturday, Sept. 


13. During the few weeks it was opened it was 
visited by nearly 200,000 persons; it requires no 
argument to show the immensely beneficial influ- 
ence thus exercised over the public mind. If Art 
not only gratifies but instructs; if its highest pur- 
pose be intellectual and moral improvement—to 
promote rational by diminishing sensual gratifica- 
tions—surely a Society like this to which we refer 
is entitled to pational gratitude; for it supplies 
pleasure and instruction—free of cost—to a very 
large porfion of the community. But a few years 
ago, perhaps there were not more than 200,000 in 
the whole country who would have taken the 
trouble to visit a collection of pictures; now there 
are few of the middle classes who do not consider 
it a pleasure, while a very considerable number of 
the humbler orders look forward to it as ‘‘a treat.” 
For much of this improved state of things we have 
to thank the Art-Union; and that the principle is 
rapidly spreading, every day furnishes some unde- 
niable proof, ‘‘ The Exhibition’’ of 1845 has been 
far less ‘* sneered at’’ than its predecessors ; even 
the “‘ Spectator’ — so long sceptical as to the 
good to be anticipated—deseribes it as “ indicating 
a little rise in the seale of discrimination,” con- 


sidered as ‘‘ an index of the state of popular taste.” 
| Wego much farther; and we think all persons will 
| gowith us, who, reverting to the ‘‘ shows”’ of past 
| years, compare each collection with the one that 


prece*ed it. The comparison should be always 
mad: , however, with due regard to the fact that pri- 
vate purchases are invariably beforehand with the 
prize-holders. At the British Institution the best 
pictures are always gone before the prizes are de- 
clared ; at other exhibitions there is this manifest 
pan emis i the connoisseur knows where 
to make up his mind, while the comparatively unin. 
structed prize-gainer is cogitating—distrustful of 
his own opinion; and at the Royal Academy care 
is taken that even the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Art-Union shall not obtain access to “ view” until 
all other purchasers have had their “pick.” On the 
whole, therefore, the Exhibition of the Art-Union 
prizes must—“as an index of popular taste’— 
afford subject-matter for earnest congratulation. 

_ Porrratr or Str Tuomas GresHaM.—An 
interesting bequest has been recently made to the 
City Lecture Hall—all that now remains to us of 
the College founded by Sir Thomas Gresham. It 
is a full-length portrait, life-size, of the great Eng- 
lish merchant, executed by a contemporary hand, 
and a fine specimen of the Arts at that period. It 
represents Sir Thomas at the age of twenty-six, 
and is, therefore, the most juvenile portrait of him 
we possess ; he is attired in a plain black doublet, 
hose, and gown, with a flat cap upon his head, 
anda smali lace collar—all indicative of the unpre- 
tending British trader. In one corner of the pic- 
ture are the letters A. G. tied together by a kno 
beneath which are the words, “‘ Love, serve, an 


| obei,”” and under that T. G., also tied by a knot; 


| Of the same age as 


and upon the frame, which is of black wood, an 
the picture, is the motto, 


| “Dominus Mihi Adjutor, T. G.,” repeated on each 


| 





side. The picture is painted on panel, and is 
altogether a good work of Art, and an interesting 
historic memento—most appropriately placed in 
the Institution which owes its existence to one of 
the noblest of England’s Merchant-Princes. 
Buitisux Costume.—The series of gabon 
Mr. Fairholt, F.S.A., has for the last years 
been contributing to this Journal, he has now 


ju t, and taste will 


arranged for the press, in the form of a single 
volume. They have been thoroughly revised, aad 
the additions made are so extensive that near 
double the quantity of material has been wided 
The various allusions to dress in the early and 
ages, to be found in the poems and 
romances of the period, have been collected and in- 
ss anda maaies of new sastostionnans 
roduced, of man erto ures 
which are best adapted to show the eal 
various periods, In order to render the work as 
much as possible a useful hand-book to the artist, 
a a dictionary will be appended, com- 
Le | names and descriptions of all articles 
of utility and ornament worn about the 
and which will be copiously illustrated wi 
engravings of each thing described, so that the 
artist who needs the details of costume—which the 
cuts of full-length figures will not clearly give, 
from the small scale at which they have been ne- 
cessarily executed—will here obtain all he ma 
want, together with a lucid description. Practi. 
which will teepenah fished oie oa oe 
w speedily publi contain about 
500 illustrations. ‘fo the readers of the Ant- 
Unton the work will need no recommendation. 

Parntines BY Forzien Artists.—We have 
had an opportunity of viewing some fine pictures 
by the leading paintc7s of the modern Dutch and 

emish schools, which have been recently brought 
over for sale by Mevsrs. Smart. They are, for 
the most part, elaborately studied and highly 
finished in the minutest details— tuating in 
a remarkable degree the excellencies of their 
great predecessors ; considering how little the pre- 
sent state of the Arts in those countries is known 
in England, they will well reward the connois- 
seur who may pay them a visit. We understand, 
from close inquiries on the subject, that the ut- 
most reliance may be placed on the authenticity 
of the collection—a matter of no slight im- 

ortance, for there can be little doubt that in 

olland and Belgium, as well as in England and 
Scotland, atrocious forgeries of modern works 
are continually sent into the market and sold as 
genuine. Mr. Smart will willingly t an 
artist to examine these works; and we trust 
courtesy will not be rendered useless because of 
the apathy of our painters, to whom the study of 
these pictures may be of incalculable use. 

Tue Liverroot Patze.—The Liverpool So- 
ciety of Artists have awarded their annual prize 
of to W. P. Frith, Esq., for his picture of 
* The Village Pastor.’ 

Pictures sy Scottish Artists.—The col- 
lection of paintings by Scottish artists, princi- 
pally, formed by Mr. D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, is 
well known in that city. He desires to dispose of 


_it; but has resolutely refused to break it up, and 


will treat only with a purchaser willing to retain 
the whole e trust that such a person may be 
found; for it has been gathered together with 
great care, and with taste and judgment; and it 
would be a pity to see it distributed. It consists 
of about 7 works—example. of the ability of 
nearly all the Scottish artists who have become 
famous within the last twenty years; —— of 


them were obtained during the “ best ” of 
the respective ters. 
Tus Wurre Kyicuts Estate.—This far- 


famed estate, once the property of the Duke of 
Marlborough, is (as our readers will perceive by 
an advertisement) about to be laid out as building 
ground—a company having been formed to make 
the roads and drains, erect lodges, and grant leases 
for building plots, &c. There are few more ad- 
vantageous sites in the kingdom; we are familiar 
with it chiefly through the fine descriptive volume 
of Mrs. Hofland, which Mr. Payer en el 
illustrated: it has every possible advantage 
and dale, forest trees po underwood, natural and 
artificial planting, and an expansive lake, el 
stocked with lake fish. Taken altogether, it 
one huge garden, to adorn which Nature and Art 
have both been abundantly lavish of gifts. The 
ound is thus pr ; enormous sums have 
een expended in its decoration ; and now that it 
is to be cut up in parts, to fom aes Oe 
detac villas, we rejoice skill, 
ia se so exerted that none 
of the beauties of the p 


ree sacrificed. Finer “ baiting ing ground,” for the 
purpose to which it is to a be 
obtained in the ki ; it may not be for- 





gotten that, although some 


dresses of 





——— 


Reading, it is in reality distant 
the dis- 


di it into sites for villas has been highly 
a ve. 
Mr. Wyartr’s Cotossat Status.—The cast- 


th 

agotte, Ane h to receive the models and 

t of a tly thick pars benny of . 
The cas of bronze statues and heavy ordnance 
ot, alan ts ts enmaiien aoa. 
ence e 
Upon the recent occasion of the 
fore-quarters of the horse, the weight 
employed was seventeen tons; but 
insufficient, inasmuch as the cast has 
defective, but only from this circums ; 
in all cases of bronze casting, im 
rule—for scarcely once in ten 
come from the mou —there 
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pursued by Sir F, Chantrey was, to form the 
of brickdust and plaster, which not only 
seams, but yielded the handling and precise feel- 
ing of the sculptor; and why French method 
should have been preferred to one so infinitely 
superior cannot well be accoun for. The 
— of this will be about forty tons, more or 
less; although, perhaps, sixty tons of metal may 
have been fused to accomplish the casting. 
figure will ride twenty-six feet high; for the 
reception of this vast mass we nave slvenay o- 
scribed the manner in which the arch at Hyde- 
park-corner is to be strengthened. 

Tux peompcng 2 Pp Sa — It is un- 
derstood that an company have 
to the Papel Goverment to deepen the bed of 
the Tiber, taking in payment whatever valuables 
or oye - one oe we 7 
thus made to . prev 

would be amply remunerated, for the 

ver is known to be ab 
relics; but, goth fe the jeslounsy @f ie oulbenites, 
that search is strictly prohibited. We know not 
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Tue CoLosseum.—The attraction of the 
Colosseum is undoubtedly the view of London by 
night ; and a more perfect illusion has never been 
eo by the aid of Art. The most complete 
of all illvsive pictures have y been repre- 
sentations of interiors ; but this view from St. Paul’s 
presents beneath the feet of the spectator a survey 
of a city een eee on all sides—for the 
ridges of the remote horizon present but a repeti- 
tion of habitations like those upon which the eye 
immediately falls below the tor. So per- 
fa ieking down pen Lelgatostreet, Oneapalde, 
n u te-street, Cheapside, 
the ‘wider ee hfares in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St. Paul’s. It is impossible 
adequately to describe the reality 
the in the streets and shops—the lights being 
80 eimirab graduated as to retire into distance, 
while in proximate parts of the view they 
serve to show even minute detail. Another per- 
fect illusion is the shadow of the clouds thrown on 
the water—for the Thames lies below, sumegty 
ted by the moon. In short, no exhibition of its 
ean ever equal this panorama of London as 
seen vi night. The ture-room contains a 
Taost vely arranged collection of the works of 
sculptors, many of which are productions of 
very high character, and all of derable merit. 
At the end of each season the works will be re- 
moved and others sent: thus forming every year a 
new exhibition. They are seen here to great advan- 
tage, every care being exerted to place each bust or 
tion as favourably as possible. Many of 
these beautiful busts and compositions we have 
seen elsewhere, but never in tions so well 
ada to rg their merits. The other de- 
ts of the Colosseum are not less worthy of 
unqualified : the stalactite cavern, for exam- 
ple, is the most imitation that can be con- 
ceived of one of the most beautiful of these sub- 
terranean wonders. Taken as a whole, there 
never has been in London—perhaps never in 
any part of the world—an ition so entirely 
attractive, or so worthy of public support. 

A. Morton, Ese.—We lament to record the 
death of this excellent artist; the sad event oc- 
curred somewhat suddenly, from an attack of 
inflammation on the lungs. 

Tue Recerpts of the late Exhibition at West- 
minister Hall amounted to £847 15s. The Fourth 
and Fifth of the Royal Commission will 
be issued, together, forthwith. 

Puvsiic Exursrtion.—A return of the annual 
amount taken for admission during the years 1841, 
1842, 1843, and 1844, has been laid before Parlia- 
ment. It appears that the total sum received at the 
doors of Westminster A amounted, in 1841, to 
£1585; in 1842, to £1290; in 1843, to £1486; and 
in 1844, to £1330, The sum charged each person 
is 6d. to view all the monuments, but the public are 
admitted to the south transept gratis, and each in- 
dividual is only charged 34. to view the whole of the 
monuments in the great nave of the Abbey only, 
and an additional 3d. to view the remainder. 
The monuments are explained by guides appointed 
for that purpose, and no further remuneration is 
on any account to be received. The total amount 
received at the doors of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
amounted, in 1841, to £429; in 1842, to £425; in 
1843, to £538; andin 1844, to £517. The number 


of admitted to the of the Tower 
of don from Ist of Fe 1841, to Ist of 
Febr , 1845, amounted to .791: namely, 
107,267 in 1841; 44,673 in 1842; 42,903 in 1843; 
and 43,948 in 1844. The amount of money re- 
ceived from these 238,791 persons, at 6d. each, was 


visitors to the Jewel- 

ted, in 1841, to 72,882; in 1842, to 
32,957 ; in 1843, to 37,016; and in 1844, to 29,679 ; 
the ent of fees concurrently £1822, 
eno , and £741. ¢ number of visitors 


admitted free of charge, to view the apartments 
and pictures at Ham Court, amounted, in 
1843, to 176,334; and in 1844, to 159,760. 


capi pockased cata Gi earieat te eo 
recen a 0 A 
the joer d and de of which are absolutely 
wonderful ; it is not sa too much to class them 
the finest works that have ever been 
in any age or in any country. No one 
has seen them will consider our praise in the 
prom meg t we give it, in , in common 

all the London journalists, whom we 
rejoice to acknow the merit, and ex- 
tending the fame of this true lish artist. Our 


: 


BES 





remarks have reference pen | to a cabinet carved 
for 8 Mario, and which we are not sorry to 
know is destined for Paris, where it will make 
known what English skill and talent can do. 
“ The frieze is composed ues, masks, 
No te ned oe he ware dhe ; the tablets 
below have boldly sculptured trophies of the sports 
sis Piamingo like Core half Ute clos, representing 
, represen 
the seasons, &c.” The exhibition of these pee 
and beautiful works has been in effect a sort of 


=e 


ex 
ings, we say without 
see etat ont sure we are that he 
hesitate to withdraw so much of his 
inconsiderate censure upon British decorative 
artists as may refer to carvings in wood. No 
foreigner in our time has produced work so en- 
tirely good. There has been some silly 4nd un- 
carping relative to Mr. 


thought it ex 
this effect— ing 
years under the late Mr. Lauchaulan :— 

* T have created, by my own industry during the last 

twenty years, a large business, and have been rewarded 
by liberal ae from almost weryenase, in Europe, 
as well as in my own country, where her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners awarded me the mest unqualified and marked 
approbation.” 
As well might we have objected to call Chantrey 
a sculptor because he employed “hewers of 
stone,” or Mr. Barry an architect because he 
has the aid of a score of draughtsmen to put on 
paper his designs, and a few hundred masons to 
work them out. 


Tae ATHENS AND Pinzvs Rattway.—Rail- 
ways are not in our way; yet it seems but reason- 
able to make reference to a new facility—compara- 
So though it may be—for visiting a land 
which every artist and art-lover has seen in his 
dreams, and to which his mind and heart both go 
as pilgrims to a holy shrine. A project is on foot 
nee under the auspices of men whose names are 

arably linked with much that is great and 
g in science, in literature, and in Art) for 
catrying a railway to Athens from the Port 
Pireeus—a short distance, and one that will dis- 
turb no picturesque beauty, nor impair any monu- 
ments which time and genius have alike rendered 
sacred. As a mere “s tion” it promises 
marvellous success; it is, indeed, one of those fine 
fields for ae enterprise and capital by which 
our country is renowned, its commerce augmented, 
and its prosperity secured; but we speak of it 
upon higher grounds—as facilitating intercourse 
between this country and that which every Eng- 
lishman longs to visit—the classic land of the 
world. To those who love Art, the subject cannot 
be commonplace; nor can the ultimate issue of 
the plan be one to which they are indifferent. We 
may, therefore, consider ourselves justified in in- 
troducing into a journal like this a passage from 
the prospectus :— 

‘* Athens is the seat of the Court, a Legislative Assem- 
bly,, a Rage pe bP me al with aves mae 
students, a considera son; e population o 
no metropolis in Europe has Poon in such rapid pro- 
portion during the last few years, and its port, ins 
of a dilapidated convent with a few huts, which met the 
eye ten years » how presents a mart of active industry 
and commercial enterprise: thus, while the influx of 
travelling tourists from Europe, India, and America, in- 
cluding artists of every class, must form a very important 
and heameagreny | increasing item in the calculation of 
passenger traffic, the railway may safely rely for support 
on the Greeks alone, locomotive habits and active energy 
forming so remarkable a part of the native character.” 

Lirnocrarny.—A most desirable improve- 
ment has been effected in lithography by a native 
of France, M. Nicolle, who has patented his in- 
vention in France and England. It has hitherto— 
as it is scarcely necessary to say—been impossible 
to render lithography available by means of the 
steam-press, in consequence of the pressure not 
being so equal as that of the old hand-press. The 
invention of M. Nicolle, it is said, obviates every 
difficulty hitherto met with in multiplying litho- 
graphic impressions by means of ery to an 
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then expressed ourselves, that Maclise was the 

artist who could, with appropriate 
illustrate the sweet and touc 
great coun an. Before us is a 


pre the publication of “ Illustrations of 
oore,”” by Maclise, in which the publishers, 
Messrs. Lo and Co., consider themselves 
fortunate in having secured the aid of Mr. Ma- 


clise’s congenial fancy to accomplish their object. 
The work will consist of the collection known as 
**Moore’s Irish Melodies,” accompanied by 160 
a by Maclise, engraved in jor td the 

wings, ev being surroun an 
ornamental tente. A few of the plates will be 
etched by the artist himself; and the text, with 
the exception of the notes and prefatory matter, 
will be engraved on steel plates by Mr. Becker's 
process. "Pour lates are given as specimens of 
the work. The first is designed from the lines :— 

“ No, not more welcome the fairy numbers 
Of music fall on the sleeper’s ear. 
When, half awaking from fearful siumbers, 
He thinks the choir of Heaven is near.” 
In this beautiful composition the principal Sc 
is sleeping. and the bac dis occu a 
choir of fairies, essentially different in yard 
but successful in all fairy attributes. The 
border of the page is chaste and elegant toa degree. 
The second of these s 8 aera that 
exquisite profession of pure love—‘They know 
not my heart,” &c. A youth anda apg Po 
at the top of the page, enwreathed in a 
chaplet ; it is impossible to mistake the story: it 
is a tale of the devotion of the es well 
worthy to accompany such poetry. third 
accompanies 
** And are those follies going? 
And is my proud heart gro 


Too cold or wise, 
For brilliant eyes 
Again to set it pS wel ; mee 
And the fourth is a charming idea illustrative 
the highly popular bace song, the a 
of which is, ‘ Fill the bumper fair, &e. 7 


drawings are of a severe character, approximating 
to the German in style, but assuredly ¢ 
awaken the best energies of our artists in their 
drawing. Few modern works hold out a safer 
promise of excellence; the character of the publi- 
cation is that which we desire to see becoming 
more ae: manner that combines — Y 
ness an , 
liancy of line, engraving. While, therefore, we 
shall rejoice to see one of our greatest poets 
trated by a kindred s t—an artist equally grit 
—we shall welcome the book as @ most valuable 
addition to our embellished literature. a 
Rarrie or EnaMers.—We have seen at 
house of Mr. Bone, No. 12, Percy-street, sadiaa of 
square, a highly valuable and interesting 
fine enamels. They are seventeen in ne 
from portraits principally b Vandy eee etkes 
after bay by Lag wee ve HA a , 
ittens, Cornelius Jansen, &c. &C. c 
full t of Charles I., after ge 
at Lambeth-Palace, supPimria and discovered 
resented by the ’ 
fhe Lollard’s - Sb Lambeth Palace, by the 


is 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, ee it 
Maria is 


L 


h emained conce 
ps wae” The portrai it of Henrietta 
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1845. 
after that of Lord Clarendon. Many of these 
portraits are works of extraordinary beauty; be- 
sides those of the King and Queen ma in- 
stanced that of the first Earl of Denbigh by Mire- 
velt, of Cromwell after Walker, tha: of Prince 
Rupert, and those of the Duchess of Hamilton, 
Sir Charles Lucas, the Earl of Lindsay, &c. &c. 
They are portraits, it will be perceived, of con. 
temporary personages, and were all painted in 
series, to commission, 

PARLIAMENTARY Arps To Art.—The follow- 
ing items appear cower | the “ Estimates and Ex- 
penses of Government for the present year”’ :— 

“ Paid on account on the expenses of the Commission 
for the purpose of inquiring whether seme t 
not be taken of the rebuilding of the Houses 
ment for ee of promoting and encouraging the 
Fine Arts, £750. 

“ The expense incurred for fitting up premises in St. 
James’s-street for Exhibition of Works of Art, and also 
in fitting up Westminster Hall for Exhibition of Sculpture 
and Fresco Paintings, £1123 16s. 10d. 

“ To W. Essex, for an Enamel Portrait of her Majesty, 
sent r r omy .——" Egypt, £36 Boyle, | 

“To A. , for a Po of Speaker 
the official raldenee of the Speaker of the House of 


Commons, £26 5s. 
“For the purehase of Messrs. Smith's Collection of 


Prints of the early German Masters, Sad 

Statue or James II. iy Watrenxatt.—The 
doubt which has long prevailed respecting the 
artist of this statue has recently been cleared up by 
the appearance of a work entitled “ The Auto- 
biography of Sir John Bramston,” printed by the 
Camden Society. The passage is as follows :— 
“ On New Year’s day, 1686, a statue in brass was 
to be seen (placed the day before), in the yard at 


Whitehall, made by Gibbons, at the charge of 


Toby Rustick, of the present King, James ITI.’ 
It thus turns out that Walpole had a correct im- 
pression of the truth when he wrote, ‘‘ I am the 
rather inclined to attribute the statue at Whitehall 
to Gibbons, because I know no other artist of that 
time capable of it.”— The Builder,” 

Mr. Pvern has written to the editor of ‘‘ The 
Builder,” to remoye a misconception that prevails 
as to the nature of the employment in the works 
of os new Palace at hey vo ome ” ; 4 — 
gaged,” he says, “‘ b r. » and by hi 
alone, with the tpprovel of tho Govetnanat, to 
assist in preparing a drawings and models 
from his designs of all the wood carvings and 
other details of the internal decorations; and to 
procure models and drawings of the best examples 
of ancient decorative Art of the pro kind, 
wherever they are to be found, as specimens for 
the guidance of the workmen in respect of the 
taste and feeling to be imitated; to engage with 
artists, and the most skilful workmen that can be 
procured in every branch of decorative Art, and to 
superintend personally the practical execution of 
the works upon the most economical terms com- 
patible with the nature of it, and its most perfect 
performance,” 

Tue Cuvurcn or St. Mary Repcwtrre, Bris- 
TOL.—We rejoice to find that this beautiful relic 
of old times is at length about to be effectually 
renovated. The work is to commence imme- 
diately, under the direction of Mr. Britton and 
Mr. Geor e Godwin. Mr. Britton, it will be re- 
membered, had originally associated with him in 
this very interesting undertaking, Professor Hos- 
king; and by them conjointly, the report was 
made on which the Committee have been acting 
up to this time. When the latter gentlemen was 
made an official referee, he felt it necessary to 
resign this work, and, at his recommendation, 
aided by that of Mr. Britton, Mr. Godwin was “p- 
eres by the Committee in his stead. It is, 

owever, pone mag a dap ae for this _ 
portant pu e show greatly augmented ; 
and an dppeut te made, as it ought to be, for aid, 
lover of ancient architecture in the . 


to eve 
dom. The Bristolians are doing little—much 
not to be expected from them; but the venerable 


and beautiful church belongs not to them, but to 
the world :—it is one of those records of the past 
that all have an interest in preserving, and from 
which all may derive advantage. ‘It belongs to 
history, it belongs to poetry, it belongs to Art; 
and it will be a national disgrace if it be not im- 
mediately reseued from its present dangerous 
condition, and restored in the minutest “g 
Apmission To Pustic Buinpines.—We are 
happy to state that it is her Majesty’s intention 
to abolish the office of state housekeeper at Wind- 
sor Castle, by granting compensation to a lady who 


at present holds the office, and thereb getting rid 
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of the un tax upon the public in the 
of h 8 fees chow the state he 
ments at , which will in future be placed 
ar! the custody of the Lord Chamberlain. 

ULL Gtass Works.—A company is being 
formed at Hull for the manufacture of : The 
prospectus, which is now before us, states that 

the repeal of the cn om Gene, and its conse- 
quent reduction in price, must necessarily occasion 
an immense increase in the demand br it, not 
only as concerns such portion of its manufacture 
as relates to domestic and horticultural p 


i 

in the hitherto own articles of water-pipes, 

£200,800, which it's proposed bo russ 16/00 
5 Ww t to 

shares of £20 each. ies 
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REVIEWS. 


Tae Arr-Unton I.iustrations or ‘Tax 
Castte oF Inpotence,’ Published by the 
Society, for Subscribers. 


Another set thers in outline were determined 
upon by the ttee of the Art-Union, in con- 
sequence of the successful result of the former 
Aap ame The teen upon this —e (as 
s y y known w ve com- 

itions illustrative of ‘ The Castle of Indolence,’ 

Mr. W. Rimer. Ha a few observations to 
offer on the probable benefits accruing from these 
competitions, we must enumerate the sources 
which, in the presentinstance, have been consulted 
with a view to obtain a subject. In reply to the 
announcementof the Art-Union, 30 sets of outlines 
were sent in from materials here mentioned : 
“The Tempest,” “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
“ Macbeth,” “King H VI.,” “Othello,” 
“The Castle of Indolence,” “The Red-Cross 


Knight,” “The Faéry Queene,” “ Thalaba the 
rs’s “ Human Life,” Collins's 


Destroyer,” 

Prema 4 oe « oe ¥ , 
cer, Ossian, ear ng is ur 

sats), « Paradise’ Lost” two sets), « Paradise 
ined,” “ Ivanhoe,” “ The Bride of Lammer- 


moor,” “The Betrothed,” “Ion,” “ The ro 
and tiny of Man,” the he: 
History of Man,” “Joseph and his Brethren,” 
Scripture, and subjects illustrative of the British 
Constitution. There is a vast latitude here; and, 
supposing the object of the Art-Union to be suffi- 
ciently understood, many of the subjects are infe- 
licitous of choice—a circumstance ever t 
in any considerable amount of examples. Yet it 
may be maintained that any preposition of this 
kind that will provoke re and research 
must benefit 2 by as ~ there 4. 
finite need, seeing that our Expositions annually 
set forth so much that is stale and unprofitable. 
If the bulk of the competitors—or any of them— 
were in so far niiestet by nonrenseann s0 to become 
“sadder” men from disappointment, they must 
at least, also, have become ‘ wiser” and better 
artists, if they entered upon the competition with 
any due degree of earnestness: for, in the first 
place, many of the sources we have mentioned are 
comparatively new to our catalogues ; and, in the 
next place, no artist, more or less accustomed to 
outline drawing, could sit down toa series of twelve 
outline compositions without being materially 
benefited. e say more or less accustomed, be- 
cause outline drawings are not sufficiently en- 
co among us; ° oe eomastiane ke 
continued by the Art- n (as we most earnestly 
hope they will be), essays will be of incalcu- 
lable service tothe art. But we humbly submit that 
there are many sound reasons wetion’n are 
lic exhibition of these drawings. The first of 

is the satisfaction and advantage of the artists: 
for we are fain to believe that there must have 
been much merit in many of the works—such as 
would have procured to their authors commis- 
sions, if not in the same, perhaps in other genres. 
Such an Exhibition would be interesting to artists 


themselves, and to all lovers of Art. 

sing fn Pty dra egg Ml 
i accurate wn 
yo to the subject. The pe shows 
‘ izard of Indolence 
isard singe 


I 
enter his Castle,’ The W: 
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Thus doth the Knight address them, lounging and 
little attentive, on their luxurious couches. The 
last composition, ‘The Doom of the Stubborn,’— 
those who refuse to be reclaimed,—is among the 
best, perhaps the best, of the series. It describes 
the magic change of the scene: — 

“* Sudden the landseape sinks on every hand, 

The pure quick streams are phd ny dies found ; 

On baleful the groves all b ed stand, 

And o’er the weedy, foul, abhorred ground 

Snakes, adders, toads, me creature crawls 
This is extremely well conceived, and the despair 
of the stubborn is powerfully depicted. 

To the Committee of the Art-Union all honour 
is due for promoting Art of this kind: they are 
iustitating those artists who go with them 
a severity of self-examination which is the first 
step to power. These compositions are rich in 
valuable qualities ; but there is everywhere in the 
ayuse too great a solicitude for personal neatness 

that kind which the least movement would 
derange; and throughout the whole there is a man- 
nered Germanism, of which we trust the artist will 
hereafter rid himself. The engraving of the whole 
is unexceptionable. The artists are E. Webb, E. 
R, Whitfield, F. Joubert, and H. W. Collard. 
Tue tate Trrzone Power, in the Character of 

Connor O’Gormay, inMrs. 8. C. HALL’s popu- 

lar Drama of “The Groves of Blarney.” 

Painted by N. J. Crowiey, R.H.A. Engraved 

by C. G. Lewis. Publisher, M‘Lean. 

The picture from which this engraving has been 
taken was exhibited about five years agd at the 
British Lnstitution, where it attracted very con- 
siderable attention. The famous actor was then 
alive, and in the zenith of his repute; and the 
painting was not only a good likeness of the 
popular favourite, but possessed considerable 
merit as a work of Art. Few purely dramatic 
erage have, indeed, ever been so good. It ex- 
bits the late Mr. Power as the representative of 
three different characters in one play—a play 
written expressly for him by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and 
which was performed at the Adelphi Theatre 
(during Power’s season there) between fifty and 
sixty =. The characters exhibited are those 
of an Irish gentleman, an Irish farmer, and an 
Irish “natural” (or simpleton); and in this 
- he is shown in thethree parts, to which he 
ample justice. The scene is the interior of an 
Irish cabin. The work has been well engraved 
by Mr. C. G. Lewis, and may be recommended to 
those who are fond of theatrical pictures; had it 
been published during the life and prosperity of 
the actor, it would have been extensively popular ; 
but of the actor it has been emphatically said, when 
he has strutted his hour upon the stage, he is 
* Heard no more!” 


Hawnpsoox or Sraty. Parts I.and II. Published 
by Joun Murray. 
These two volumes contain more real and valuable 
information regarding Spain than any other work 
that has ever appeared. They are a result of 
many years’ residence in the country, and of the 
closest observation of the people and their cha- 
racter. The difficulties of travelling in Spain have 
been exaggerated beyond the truth; and they 


derive a certain colour from the unsettled state 


of the country. It is true that the conveniences 
offered to travellers are by no means equal to 
those now met with, in Italy, for men oe but they 
are certainly not inferior to those of Italy before 
recent ameliorations were forced, by travellers 
themselves, upon those of the inhabitants whose 
business it was to provide accommodation and the 
means of conveyance, In these two volumes it 
is shown what may be effected in ® pain by render- 
ing available the information which they contain. 
Thus the different modes of travelling, by land 
and water, are pointed out, with every precaution 
necessary to ensure comfort and convenience. The 
provinces are then described in succession. The 
principal tines of high-roads, cross-roads, inns, 
and their accommodation are detailed, as also the 

eontingencies of travelling at different seasons. 

Tours are suggested and laid down, with every 

necessary item of information for the utmost mea- 

sure of enjoyment, with the smallest proportion 

of trouble and fatigue. The local antiquities, 

scenery, manners, arts, uctions, and general 

uliarities of each district and town are, accord- 

to the claims to attention advanced by each, 


ee oe eo 
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dwelt upon with a tact which sufficiently guides 
the stranger, without dictating opinions to him, 
but leaving him with much good taste to arrive 
at conclusions of his own; and the good se 
of this, with regard to a country like Spain, is 
sufficiently evident, It is probable that persons 
desirous of visiting Spain may have previously 
visited Italy and Germany; but they must not ex- 

ct to the same appliances means—even 
in diminished quality and degree—for they do not 
exist at all; hence the necessity of a comprehen- 
sive guide-book. Except in the large cities, there 
are no ciceroni, no newspapers, or public libraries ; 
and the reply to the stranger seeking ordinary in- 
formation or advice—if not the stupid and indif- 
ferent ‘ Quien sabe?—Non se sabe’’—may, four 
times out of six, tend to mislead him. In sound 
and valuable information regarding this country, 
we look in vain in the vapid books of those idle 
tourists who speak of bull-feasts, sherry, and 
Sancho Panza. The Oriental leaven is still oe 
in the people; and the luxuriant country whic 
they inhabit is not more practicable than them- 
selves, to those who would deal with them as they 
would with others. As a strong example of a 
difference which will at once affect travellers un- 
prepared for the fact, all the t roads are com- 
menced at Madrid, and terminate at the chief sea- 
ports, The different extremities are sufficiently 
accessible from the capital, but by no means so 
as regards each other: for instance, a traveller 
will find an excellent road from Madrid either to 
La Corunna or Oviedo ; but, should he wish to pro- 
ceed in a carriage from La Corunna or Lago to 
Leon or Oviedo, he would be obliged to retrace 
his steps at least to Astorga, whence there is an 
indifferent cross-road to Leon, and then ascend 
again to Oviedo; and the communications be- 
tween Seville and Granada, and between Granada 
and Murcia, are equally imperfect. A reference 
to the map of Spain will show the amount of this 
inconvenience, and enable the traveller to judge 
of those to which he may expose himself by want 
of preparatory information. The first part of 
these really valuable volumes commences with an 
introductory section, in which is given a general 
view of the country, and every preliminary in- 
formation with respect to money, passports, con- 
veyances, inns, servants, &c.—nothing, in short, 
is forgotten; it then treats of the provinces of 
Andalusia, Ronda, and Granada; the kingdom of 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Estremadura. 
And the second part contains Leon, the kingdom 
of Gallicia, the Asturias, Old and New Castile, 
the Basque Provinces, and the kingdoms of Arra- 
gon and Navarre: both conveying such informa- 
tion as raises the character of the handbook to 
that of an interesting and instructive history, 

Unpine. Published by James Burns. 

This charming romance of la Motte Fouqué 
is here brought out in one small neat volume— 
being a new translation, with eleven illustrations, 
designed by Tenniel and engraved by Bastin. To 
this little book a preface is prefixed, extracted 
from the last edition of the author’s works, pub- 
lished at Halle in 1841. This preface, in its spirit, 
coincides with those of the last edition of Scott’s 
works, and has been doubtlessly suggested by 
them; and in this it is set forth how the con- 
ception was first embodied from the work of the 
whimsical Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus ab 
Hohenheim. Such is the sincerity with which 
**Undine’”’ is written, that one can never doubt that 
De la Motte Fouqué believed himself rather a 
faithful narrator than a visio: ; and this same 
earnestness charms every reader into full credence, 
while in the heat of the story. “ Es mégen nun 
wohl viele hundert Jahre y seyn,” is all we 
remember verbatim of the original text, which, like 
** once upon a time,’’ can never be forgotten. The 
style of the simple German is closely imitated in 
this translation; and the embellishments are de- 
signed with infinite taste, and engraved with much 
clearness. They reflect the highest credit on Mr. 
Bastin—one of the best w engravers of our 
time, whose productions comprise higl. finish with 
artistic skill and matured judgment. 

Tue Boox or Nursery Tates; a Keepsake for 
the Young. Publisher, James Buxgns. 
These are ancient favourites ; the books, of which 
there are three in a series, are of very elegant 
forms, beautiful specimens of typography, and il- 
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lustrated by a large number of fine} ‘isles 
woodcuts, from drawings of the hi y-engraved 
merit. q ghest order of 


e owe 
me. much to Mr. Burns for making 


popular; he has alread 
number of publications that will paged 
pe — Cerise to ~ cause of Art, We 
0 e maj 4 
detailed review, © 1 SOMO part of them wal 
Tue Last AppzAL. Painted by F Sto: 
ved by 8. Bexuiy, Publisher, T. Bor ‘ed 

This print is of a high order of merit; it tells 
touching story in emphatic language, which he 
who runs may read. ‘The Last ‘Appea 
beside the Well, from which a fair vi 
been drawing water ; her face is full of th, 
although ief has for a moment disturbed its ex 
pression. The features of her lover—he who makes 
the “‘ appeal”—are, on the contrary, sorrowful to 
intense pain, The appeal is vaialy made; of that 
there can be no doubt. Seldom has an artist 
dealt more successfully with a subject ; 
is at once accorded; the grief is real; i od 
may be easily foretold. The work is highly 
creditable to the excellent engraver; no of it 
has been slighted ; it affords evidence o labour : 
ist the style is remarkably taasterly and free. 

e ublication may be considered as a valuable 
auxi to the series in course of issue by Mr 
Bom. it is in all seaports excellent; to 
such prints at a rate far less costly than heretofore 
is to confer a public obligation. : ‘ 


Tue Arracx. Drawn by W. Hunt, 
by C. Fox. " Published by H.Gnares etme 
This engraving—wrought with considerable skill 
and freedom, in “ the mixed style,” by Mr. Fox— 
exhibits a lubberly boy “ pitching in” to a h 
meat-pie ; a tankard of home-brewed is at his si 
while his satchel and even his peg-top are thrown 
underfoot, As an example of the peculiar abili 
of Mr. Hunt, this print will be an noquisitions: 
may be certainly classed among the most foreible 
and characteristic works he has produced. It is sin- 
gularly effective as an illustration of coarse truth ; 
not alone as regards the marvellously effective 
expression of the lout’s voracious countenance, but 
in respect to minor details. We more than doubt, 
however, the policy of multiplying such subjects 
by the hands of such engravers as Mr. Fox. 
Conripence. Dirripence. Painted by R. Hay- 
HAH. Engraved by 8S. Betty. Publisher, 
WILLIAM SPOONER. 
We rejoice to obtain engravings—and engravings 
of rare excellence— these capital pictures. 
They formed very leading attractions at the Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy in 1844—where they 
made the name of the artist suddenly famous, The 
subjects, although commonplace, have been 80 
treated as to supply evidence of genius; they are 
homely, without being vu ; they bear out their 
titles with true force, but do not, in the least, P 
proach caricature. ‘Confidence’ exhibits the 
postboy, bearing 4 ‘s hand letters on _— 
papers, rapping with nuge importance at the 
door : his horn is slung across his back; 
whip is in his hand; he is whistling a tune indi- 
cative of self-esteem and the “ reverence due” to 
his high and onerous position. ‘ Diffidence’ re- 
resents a poor girl, whose story is told by the 
black ribbon round her bonnet and her downeast 
look ; she, too, carries a letter, sealed with a black 
seal; we may read its contents—it tells of suffering : 
and asks for help. The bell is pulled with a 
trembling hand and an aching—rather than a hope- 
ful—heart. We have rarely seen two prints better 
calculated to be a owe no doubt Mr. Spooner 
will find them “a hit ;” for, independent of their 
interest prec and —_ h on =o 
are examples of mezzo ss 
pave rich, and full: they will go far to esta- 
blish the high reputation which Mr. Bellin has 
already acquired, and . his position as one 
of the best artists of our English school. 


Tue HIGHLANDER’S Rervry. Painted by Sir 
D. WILK1z, . Bagraved by W. Fuxpen. 
Published by H. Graves and Vo. : 

Itisa positive. ae weg A —— to obtain 

- > a 

of mezzotinto, and the ‘popular yo dean 

mixed style, have as pc ind 

to publishers to leave the ver without 

work. The print before us has another recom- | 
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mendation: it heralds the return of one of our 
best artists to the active duties of a profession to 
which he has been for some ren a comparative 
stranger. Mr. W. Finden holds rank among the 
most accomplished engravers of Europe; and, 
although we miss here something of his ancient 
force, the production is one of which the country 
may be proud,—free, clear, and purely artistic in 
its treatment, a the production of one who 
brings mind as well as skill to the accomplishment 
of his task. The picture is well known; the 
subject is exceedingly agreeable ; a sort of middle 
course between the painter’s purely national illus- 
trations and the historic essays of his more ad- 
vanced years. A — soldier has returned 
home; his happy wife is presenting to him his 
a child; the cottage is such as one con- 
tinually meets in the | gone far north—homely but 
comfortably furnished, with a view to use in lieu 
of ornament. The incident related is a simple 
one; but the picture is very pleasant. The grou 
is admirably given; and the accessaries are a 
made out with minute care. Altogether the print 
will be a favourite with the many admirers of the 
genius of the great painter of our age. 


No. IV. By H. Fox 
Published by NGMAN 


THe Pencit or NATURE. 
Tatsot, F.R.S, 
and Co. 

The sun pictures in this fourth number are su 

rior to any that have yet appeared; an im- 

pression, we believe, stiil prevails with those un- 

acquainted with the process by which they are 
produced, that they are worked. from mezzotinto 
plates. We have already described the process 
even more than once, and can now only repeat 
that they are produced at once on the paper by 
the direet agency of light. The number, like the 
preceding, contains three pictures—‘ The Cloisters 
of Lacock Abbey ;’ ‘ The Bust of Patroclus ;’ and 

‘ The Gate of Christ Church College, Oxford.’ The 

most striking feature of the first plate (the Cloisters) 

is the ivy, which has grown up to and over the 
roof, and thickly overhangs the stone mullions 
below. Nothing in Art can equal the beauty and 
truth of this representation—the foliage being 
most perfect in character, dense, abundantl 

luxuriant, and well rounded in its masses, whic 

are brought out by deep shadows inimitably liquid 
and transparent. The subject is extremely sim- 
ple, and hence are its exceeding truth and force 
the more striking. The detail, as usual, is ren- 
dered with the most curious accuracy ; the roof- 
ing, for example, is beyond the imitation of the 
pencil or the engraving tool. The second picture 

—‘ The Bust of Patroclus ’—has already been pre- 

sented, in another aspect, in an earlier number of 

the work. The head is here seen in profile, and 
the reflection has been cast in an admirable light 
for bringing out the parts—the whole affording 

a representation which cannot be equalled by any 

drawing or engraving. That of ‘ The Gate of 

Christ Church College’ contains also, on the right 

of the picture, the buildings of Pembroke College, 

which are in shade. The gate itself is beautifully 
made out, exhibiting particularly that quality 
which no labour of the hand of man can equall 
accomplish—minute detail without her aby en 
ness, 


BELLE DE Jour. Bette pe Nurr. Peint par 
Court. Gravé par A. Martinet. GovupiL 
et Visert, Paris. 
Co., London.* 

Two clever mezzotinto prints, exhibiting fair maids 

in morning and evening dresses; they are pecu- 
* We shall have much pleasure in, from time to time, 

directing the attention of the English public to the prints 
distributed in England by the house of Gambart and Co., 
in Berners-street, wholesale agents for the principal 
publishers of Paris and other cities of the Continent. 

Their trade in foreign prints in this country has of late 

sustained a very great increase; but it is our duty to 

state that they have been the means of very largely aug- 
menting the sales of English prints in all the countries of 

Europe—their chief business being, indeed, carried on 

by exchang ding to the several continental king- 

doms the produce of England, and bringing to us their 
productions in return. A desire to possess our prints is, 
indeed, so rapidly gaining ground abroad, that Messrs. 

Gambart expect very shortly to export more than they 

import. Such interchange of commodities, in connexion 

with Art, cannot but prove highly useful to us—in refer- 
ence, more especially, to the works on ornament, in 


GamBaRT, JUNIN, and 











liarly graceful examples of fan rtrait i 
hibiting great skill in dswinn, yh abe. y ay 


com) . A delicate and beautiful framework, 
ed of convolvulus leaves and flowers, sur- 
rounds the portraits, 


Noemi. Frasquira. In Lithograph Das- 
MAISONS, d’aprés VIDAL. GouPLL conVinune, 
Paris, Gampart, Jun, and Co., London. 

We have here two beautifully coloured prints, ex- 

quisitely designed, and obtaining all the advantage 

of contrast. The one exhibits a sive Arab 
maid, the other a joyous Spanish girl; the former 
sits thoughtfully upon the ‘ house top,” the water 
ean by her side; the other is reclining after the 
exhausting effort of the dance, holding the castanets 
in her taper fingers. They are admirable examples 

of lithography ; and the colours are laid on with a 

degree of skill to which we, in England, are as yet 

strangers. 


— 


GERMANY; MONUMENTAL AND Picturesque. 
Par Cuarvy, Gouri. et Vinert, Paris. 
GamBart and Co., London. Parts ILI. and LY. 

We have already noticed this very admirable 

work; which ‘iy, sanygen famously, It exhibits 

the marvellously fine monuments which abound 
throughout Germany—many of which are occupied 
to-day for the very purposes they were built for 
six or eight centuries ago. It is not, however, the 
public buildings alone that are here copied: the 
most beautiful scenes which nature presents have 
been copied with rare fidelity. They are litho- 
graphed with great skill, and the collection alto- 

ether is such as we have very seldom examined; 
it is one of great excellence and surpassing in- 
terest; and may be strongly recommended to all 
artists, lovers of Art, and those who—whether 
they have or have not visited the countries de- 
scribed—can revel amid faithful transcripts of the 

venerable and the picturesque. Parts Ill, and IV. 

contain Prague—three noble views; the Church 

of St. Barbara, at Kuttenberg; the Cathedral at 

Fribourg—two views of the interior, and two of the 

exterior. They are of large size—but cheap almost 

beyond precedent. 


Erupes Cnorstes. Lithographiées aux deux 
Crayons. Par Emrte Lasauie. No. 10, ‘The 
Daughter of Erin,’ d’aprés C. L. Miitienr. 
Paris: Gouri, et Vinert. London: Gam- 
BART and Co. 

This is one of a series of brilliant studies in chalks ; 
the drawing is good, and the execution excellent. 
The several parts have been carefully studied— 
and there can be no doubt of its being a safe 
model for younger students. It is called ‘The 
Daughter of Erin’—but there is nothing Irish 
about it save the harp; which is, in poetry at least, 
the national instrament of music. This defect 
matters little; the face is beautiful and the form 
graceful; and, call it by any name, it is a fine 
print. 





which our neighbours are so rich and we are at present 
so poor. Thearrangements of Messrs. Gambart are made 
with what is technically called “the trade ;” they are 
wholesale and not retail dealers, but, through any print- 
seller in the kingdom, orders may be conveyed to their 
house; and any continental print may be obtained, of 
every class, character, and cost, from the sixpenny sheet 
to the fifty-guinea proofs of rare productions. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sin,—I see in the Art-Un1on of September, an- 
nounced in the Exhibition at Pesth, a magnificent work 
painted by ini; the name of the artist is Lirranini; 
and, being his particular friend, I beg you to correct the 
name in a future number. Lodovico Lipparini, son of a 
celebrated musician, is a Bolognese, and now is Pro- 
fessor in the T. and R. Academy of Venice. 1 have 
received from Professor Lipparini four engraved works 
of his own, and among them the one mentioned in the 
Art-UNION, i 2 9 

The letter concerning the supposed painting by Barry 
must be answered by a private communication. 

We are about to agg 4 again the number of the Ant- 
Union for February, | 

We shall have pet a information to communicate rela- 
tive to the Prize offered for a Picture of the Baptism. 

The work of “ Raffaello” sold at Manchester is no 
doubt a forgery. 

Wecan only pote information required by “ Crayon” 
in a private ° 





MOORE’S 
IRISH MELODIES, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY DESIGNS 


bY 


D, MACLISE, R.A, 


39, PaTtgnnoster Row, 

October 1, 1845, 
The Publishers of Mr.Moonr’s “ Irish Melodies," 
having long wished to produce an illustrated 
Edition of that work which should be deemed 
not unworthy of the fame universally accorded 
to the admired author, consider they are for- 
tunate. in haying obtained the aid of Mr. 
Mactise’s congenial fancy to accomplish their 
object; and, apart from the interest which the 
English public must ever feel in Mr, Moone’s 
productions, they cannot but think that the 
Irish nation will be highly gratified in ob- 
serving that a native Artist has added the 
charms of his pencil to the songs ‘of their 
national poet. 


The work consists of the collection known 
as Mr. Moonr’s “Irish Melodies,” illustrated 
with one hundred and sixty designs by Mr. 
Macuisg, engraved in facsimile of the original 
drawings (a few of them being etched by him- 
self), and every page surrounded with an orna- 
mental border. The text, with the exception 
of the notes and prefatory matter, is engraved 
on steel plates, by Mr. Becker’s process. 


The work will be published in October, in 
One Volume, Imperial Octavo, with One Hun- 
dred and Sixty Illustrations, in Boards, Price 
Three Guineas, 


Copies may be had of the Publishers, hand- 
somely bound in Morocco by the best Binders, 
Price Four Guineas and a Half. 


Puaoor Imrnessions, only 200 Copies printed, 
on a Cream-coloured Paper, manufactured for 
the purpose, as the use of India paper on 
every page would have been impracticable, in 
One Volume, Imperial Octavo, Price, in Boards, 
Siz Guineas, 
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The Art-Un1on was established in 1837, to aid in extending the love of the Arts of Design throughout the United Kingdom, and to give encouragement to Artists beyond 
that afforded by the nage of individuals. 
With a view to the accomplishment of this object, the Society has adopted the following 


PLAN, 


1. The Ant-Unt1on is composed of Annual Subscribers of One Guinea and upwards. 

2. The subscriptions, after paying necessary expenses, are devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Sculpture, Medals, and other works of Art, 

3. Every Member, for each guinea subscribed, is entitled to one chance of obtaining at the annual distribution some work of Art. 

4. The number of works of Art which are to constitute the prizes drawn for at the annual distribution, and the respective value of such prizes, are determined by the 
Committee according to the state of the funds at the closing of the subscription-books of the year. 

5. The holder of a prize is entitled to select Fon HIMSEL¥ a work of Art from any of the following public Exhibitions in London, of the current year, viz.: the Royal 
Academy, the British Institution, the Society of British Artists, either of the two Societies of Painters in Water Colours, or the Works of Art exhibited in Westminster Hall. 


TO ARTISTS. 


In order to procure a good subject for Engraving, and to induce the production of a superior work of Art, the Committee offer the sum of £500 for an ryr picture 
ifustrative of British History. © ns, six feet by four feet six inches, in plain frames not exceeding three inches in width, without gilding, are to be sent in 
January next, and from these the selection will be made. 

Each Artist intending to compete is uested to send to this Office, on or before the Ist day of December next, a sealed letter containing his name and address, and 
having on the outside the title of his intended painting, and a motto or device by which the Cartoon must also be distinguished. On Monday, the 15th of December, the Artists 
will learn, by application at the Office, to what place the Cartoons must be sent. 

Two hundred pounds of the premium will be paid on the selection being made, and the remainder on completion of the picture. 


TO SCULPTORS. 


In the hope of inducing the production of a fine work of Art, the Committee offer the sum of £500 for a group or single figure in marble, to be competed for by in 
clay. The height of the figure when erect is to be not less than four feet six inches. The models must be sent in by the lst day of July, 1846, and the work comp in 
best statuary marble by the Ist of July, 1847. 

Two hundred pounds will be paid on the premium being adjudged, and the remainder on the completion of the work. 


GEM ENGRAVING. 


The Committee, desirous of encouraging Gem ENGRAVING, and of drawing the attention of the Public and of Artists to a branch of Art now almost neglected io. 
Britain, offer the sum of £60 for the best cameo, in profile, of the ‘ Head of Minerva,’ having a Sphinx on the helmet, and marked (+) in white paint in front of the pedestal, ‘also Be 


collection of bronzes in the British Museum. The cameo to become the property of the Art-Union of London. Two premiums, one of £30, and one of £15, will 

given for the second and third best cameos, at the option of the artist to receive the premium or retain the cameo. The cameo must be cut in onyx of not less than two — 

rw be not less than one inch in length. The cameo which receives the first premium, and the other two if not retained by the artists, will form part of the prizes at the 
istribution. 

In ye be subject for competition, in preference to leaving it to the choice of the artist, the Committee have been determined by a desire to test, in the simplest 
manner, the relative merits of British artists in Gem Engraving, by comparing their respective treatment of the same subject. the 
None but British-born artists will be allowed to compete; and the cameos must be forwarded to the Honorary Secretaries, accompanied by a sealed letter, containing 

name and address of the artist, on or before the 16th of March, 1846. 
The Committee reserve to themselves the right of withholding any or all of the above premiums, if works of sufficient merit be not submitted. 





The Subscribers of the current year, ending 31st March, 1846, will receive, for each guinea paid, an impression of a Line Engraving by Mr. P. Liourroot, from the Pic- 


ture by Mr. Henry O’NeiL, 
‘JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER,’ 
With such other advantages as the Committee may be able to offer. An early subscription is solicited: 
Mr. Cutantes Rotts and Mr. F. A. Hearn have respectively commenced Engravings from the Pictures by T. Uwins, R.A., 
‘THE LAST EMBRACE,’ AND ‘ THE NEAPOLITAN MARRIAGE.’ 


GEORGE GODWIN, Secretaries. 
See OCOCK, '§ Bonomry 





Tue Exurerrton or THe Works or Art SELECTED ny THE PRizeHOLDERs oF THE YEAR 1845, WILL BE OPENED TO THE SUBSCRIBERS ane 
THEIR Frienps oN Monpay, Avaust 18, at THe SUFFOLK-STREET GALLERY. 
- Subscriptions wilt be received at the Society's Rooms, 4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-croas ; by any Member of the Committee; all Local Secretaries ; and by the Coll 
.. mas Brittain, 17, Southampton-place, uston-square, and Mr. Robert Simpson, 20, John-street West, Black friars-road. ost-olfice, St. Martin’s-le- 
gst-office orders sent in payment of subscriptions must, in all cases, be made payable to “ Tuz Ant-Union or Lonpon,” at the General P 
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AGUERREOTYPE ond SASenTrS 
PORTRAITS. — Royal -Ade’ o—Mr. 
CLAUDET to recommend tens adeled of 
having their PORTRAITS taken, to avail themselves of 
the present favourable season, before the prevalence of 
fogs, during which photographic operations are less suc- 
cessful. Sunshine is not, however, necessary, for portraits 
are always taken in the shade, where can better 
preserve a natural and ing expression; nevertheless 
the operation is almost instantaneous. The important 
improvements Mr. Claudet has introduced in the process 
are fully exemplified in his extensive collection of Da- 
guerreotype and Talbotype Portraits, plain and coloured, 
of various sizes, uced by his patented improved 
apparatus, with which he has taken so successfully the 
likenesses of H. M. King Lame Philippe, H. M. Queen 
Dowager, H. G. the Duke of Welli n, and many 
eminent persons. The Exhibition contains also the 
splendid specimens which have been lately submitted to 
Queen Victoria, and which have received her Majesty’s 
gracious approbation. Visitors are admitted free to the 
photographic department of the Adelaide Gallery by the 
house corner of Adelaide-street and King William-street, 
Strand; open from half-past 9 until dusk: the early 
hours of the day are generally more favourable for the 


operation. 


ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
manufactured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, 
Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 
The Caligraphic Pencils have been invented by E. 
Wolff and Son, after the expenditure of much time and 





labour. They are the result of many experiments ; and 
every effort that ingenuity and experience could sug- 
gest has been e to ensure the highest degree of 


excellence, and the Spateasies may rely upon their being 


all that can be desir 
t; and for richness of 


They are perfectly free from 
tone, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness of 
the best Cum- 


texture, they are not to be equalled b 
berland Lead that can be obtained at the — time, 
and are infinitely superior to every other description of 
Pencil now in use. 

The a hic Pencils will also recommend them- 
selves to all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instru- 
ment of professional importance or recreation their 
being little more than half the price of ether Pencils. 

H, HH, HHH, HB, B, BB, F, F - 4s. per dozen. 

BBB, EHB es) SO ee ee 

BBBB Pear Pt ee te NF om 

‘“ » allowance on every Gross purchased by artists or 
ers. 

Bm be had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, book- 

sellers, &e. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon 
the receipt of postage stamps to the amount. 

Caution.—To prevent imposition, a Righhy-Gotehed 
and embossed Protection Wrapper, difficult of imitation, 
is put round each dozen of Pencils, Each Pencil will be 
stam on both sides, * Ualigraphic Black Lead, E. 
Wolff and Son, London.” 


[4itation OR-MOLU FRAMES, 
é a saving of Five hundred per Cent. 

E. F. WATSON b to return his most sincere 
thanks for the kind and liberal patronage he has met 
with for several successive years, and is desirous of 
directing the attention of who patronize the Fine 
Arts to newly-introduced IMITATION OR-MOLU 
FRAMES: so ect and elegant is the construction, in 
carved and work, that few (if any) can discover the 
difference. The frames are enclosed in he gee eee 
rosewood case; being faced with plate glass, backed 
with velvet, they retain their original lustre for many years. 

E. F. W. flatters bimself that his long experience and 
matured knowledge as an artist will secure a selection of 
the most tasteful and original designs, which he can offer 
to the public for one- the price of or-molu frames. 
It Be by oy fact that p> asec i! many valuable 
works o com) y destroy y inappropriate 
frames; it must be, therefore, a desideratum to entrust 
them to a framemaker who is himself an artist, though 
not practising panting rofessio nely. 

ny ee ood Go hw are > 

repute, being admirably adap engravings, 
Ke, and taking the entire precedence of maple or other 
ancy woods. 

The alterations which his premises have lately 
gone not coy ates increased accommodation to all who 

with a visit, but, together with other ar- 


r ts, enable him to pledge to the exe- 
cutin of al orders, under ble own 


Restoration of Pictures by the Old Masters; 
and he trusts the ap bation and high 

‘ therto will be a suffi 

= future success in this important department 





His Picture has just received a fresh a4 
tation, by the follo masters :—Rembrandt, J. Van 
Hugh . Wm. Van de Velde, , Do- 
menichino, Van Artois, Boucher, Wouvermans, en, 
Parm o, Gaspar De Witte, Hondius, and 7. 

ding in all | its various branches; but E. F. W. 
has a peculiar method of cleaning Defaced Gilding, so as 
in many instances to render the expense of un- 


n —N. B. Drawings lent to Copy. 
“201, Plecadiily, London ss 








Patext RELIEVO LEATHER ORNAMENT 
Yoisuh taateticcnates a r Moe the 
County Fire-office, a 

F, LEAKE and CO, beg to return their respectful 


thanks for the extensive patronage have ex ced 
from her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Abert the nobility, 
gentry. architects, and the pu in their man ure 
or Hangings of Screens, r Panels, Cornices, 
Friezes, Arabesques, Pilasters and Mouldi , Busts, 
Medallions, Patteras and Centres for Ceilings, es, 
Consoles and Brackets, Foliage, Fruit and Flower 


Borders, Book-covers, Album-covers; Music, Drawing 
and Manuseript Boxes; Picture and Looking-glass 
Frames, Bookcases and Cabinets, Sideboards and’ Orna- 
mental Furniture, in several hundred designs, and copies 
of elaborate Carvings in alto and bas relief, and in every 
style and period of decoration for which ornament can 
be applied in Leather and Carton-toile, and at 2 per 
cent. less in all cases, and many instances 50 per cent. less. 

F. Leake and Co., 52, Regent-street, opposite Swan 
and Edgar’s. 





LECTRO PLATE, in great variety and of 

| Dagar ae the Establishments of 
TON " Patentees, from their 

in England and France, are enabled to 

tally sod conege oc roe ke maniaeture oon 
and which in bear thes; marks, “3 and Co,,” 


under a crown. 


REPLATING AND GILDING. 
Old plated and other articles red oy , or 
if sent to either 


of the above evitbllakcanats, We ster pert ia Lens 
of the above its. N 
is authorized to replate, Torsone indvtlgioy Yoare Pa- 
bye Sa ae or by purchasing goods 
or gilt, proceeded cgulatt. 
Ikington and Co., 22, Regent-street, corner of Jer- 
myn-street; and 45, Moorgate-street, City. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 





The number, vari 


induced the Ce Committee to determine upon pu 


, and intrinsic excellence of the Pa presented to the late Congress held at Winchester. 
bilshing, forthwith, a complete account of the ‘ a 


The papers, together with culars in connexion with the excursions, soirées, &c., will, it is 

spaat hare pgm, a Ry egraving, Ths Xt l hert vena be dating Jura 
. e 3 
: wi be delivered at ne pte may not to exceed y Sh ; tos Members 
n order to e e Committee to ascertain the probable number of copies required, it is desirable that tho 
Memseore he ang laten’ to oubontine tor the Vabuoss chowld. ao ectly an pesonte, Letharte to on her ike 
the subject. samme | Prac nay Croker, 
m ° 
CHARLES Cos Suits, Hon. Secs. 
London, August 28, 1845. 5, Liverpool-s ‘i * 





The following Members have already given their names for copies as under. 


No. of Copies. 
The Lord Albert Denison Conyngham, K.C.H., 

F.S.A., President- - -*« - « 5 
The Earlof Effingham - - = 
Sir James y, F.R.S., F.8.A. - 
His Worship the Mayor of Winchester 
Joseph Arden, PRR wore” ties 
Charles Bally, Bq OT aay Pid 

es , Esq., S.A. ae a 

Sir William Betham, F.S8.4., M.B.LA, 
William Downing Bruce, es: 

Alexander Horace Burkitt, " 
William Chaffers, jun., Esq. - 
George Richard Corner, Esq., F.8.A. 

Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F.8.A., 
George Cruikshank, Esq. - - = 
William Stevenson Fitch, Esq. - - 
Hudson Gurney, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A, 
William Jerdan, Esq.- - - = 
Edwin Keats, Esq. - 
Arthur Ashpitel, Esq. - 
Thomas Bateman, jun., Esq. 
F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. 
Mr. John Russell Smith - 
Alfred White, Esq. - 


oe = « 

John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.B.8., 

Henry Stothard, Esq., F.8 

Joseph Vincent Gibson, Esq. 
Isaac Warner, ae oe 
Robert Weddell, y - 
The Rey. Henry Jen e 
P Hunt, Esq. - - 
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William Henry Rosser, Esq., F.S.A. 


Major She - * 
Contain i beith, R.M. - 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq., F.8. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, Esq., 
John Green Waller, Esq. 


bit mee, 
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Robert Cole, Esq. = = 
The Rev. A. B tiutehins, M.A. 





o 
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W. B. Bradfield 5 
J. B. Harrison, est 
F. Barker, Esq. - 
R, Nesfield, Esq. 
3M Opellen, Bea. 
N. » Esq. 
Robert Reece, Esq. 
Jesse Watts Russell, . 
J. O. Halliwell, Eeq., F.8.A. 
W. A. Gomonde, * 
W. D. Saull, Beq., F.8.A. 
Mrs, Edward 
James Puttock, Esq.- « 
io ty permet Esq., F.R.S., FS. 
ar ntony er .* 
a her, EG. Wallord © 
The Rev. C. We ved « 
Joseph Janson, Geer 
Henry Hateher, my | - * 
John Nicho +, F.B.A,« 
Thomas Charles, aay - 
E. Onslow 
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ll, 
Henry J. Stevens , 

Hon. Col. M. E. - 
Richard Hollier, Esq., F.8.A. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.B.8., F.S.A 
J.H. Dixon, Esq. + « 
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B, 
J. L, Franklyn, . 

[ Mie, oq, PBS 
Henry Norris, Eaq., F. ’ 
Soones Elliott, Esq. - <- 
Jeremiah Crafter, Esq. - 
The Rev. F. Wrench - «+ 
The Rev. Abner W. Brown 
J N Hughes, Esq. 
Jo ne, .-*: 2 
John Evans. Esq., F.8.A. + 
IW n 


The Lord Blchop of Chichester 


Bolton Co: ’ > Ss 
Jobe Powell Pow Esq. 
e0) . 


The Rev. J. M. = aa 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent 


Sir Cuthbert 8 - 
John Huxtable, .° 
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THE ART-UNION. 


October, 1845, 
ee 














This Series of Books will consist exclusivel 


On the lst of November will be 


The first part of this Biography will not ap 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF 
FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


of new 
and original works, chiefly of the class of Novels and 
Romances; and the price of each work will be less than 
one-half the sum charged for on equal amount of mat- 
ter in the ordinary system of publication. 


The Nove rs will be peat in Four MonTHLY 


lings each ; and, although con- 
taining the ord amount at present included in 
THREE VOLUMES, will be completed in Two, and sold 
for Fourteen Shillings in cloth. The BioGRrarHizs 
will never exceed Two Parts, or one Volume. 


Pants, price Three Sh 


This day is published, in one vol., cloth, 7s., 


THE LIFE OF MOZART, 


INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Bry EDWARD HOLMES. 


Author of “A Ramble among the Musicians of Ger- 


many,” &e. &e. 


Just completed, 
In Two Volumes cloth, l4s., 


THE WHITEBOY. 


A Srony or IrneLanp in 1842, 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
“ Indisputably Mrs. Hall’s best novel. . *The 
Whiteboy’ is an excellent contribution to Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series.” —Athenaum. 


* This forms the second novel of ‘ Chapman and Hall’s 
Monthly Series,’ a publication set on foot for the laud- 
able purpose of breaking up the system of three- 
volume novels ; a system which carries absurdity upon 
the face of it, and which ey led to the pro- 
duction of piles of trash. Mrs. Hall's “5 is easy, 
graceful, effective. The death of Abel Richards, 
the middle-man, in which the Banshee or Death- 
herald is introduced, is described with thrilling effect.” 
—John Bull 


“ The design of the work is nenotings well worked 


out, while the story is full of vivid descriptions, life-like 
sketches of character, dashes of genuine Irish humour, 
with occasionally scenes exhibiting the strong passions 
and affections of the a drawn with exceed- 
ing energy and power.”—Aflas. 


In Two Volumes, cloth, 14s., 


MOUNT SOREL; 


On, TH Herness oF THE De VERES. 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “The Two Old Men’s Tales.” 


“A tale of singular beauty. The commencement 
of a new, and, as it seems to us, very spirited attempt 
to reduce the price of this class of literature.”— 
Examiner 


“ * Mount Sorel’ is its author’s best invention. ° 
We have read a book exciting so strong an in- 
terest, in which the mean, the criminal, and the an wd 
had so small a share; and for this, as a crowning 
charm aud an excellence too rare, alas! in these days, 
does it give us pleasure to commend and to recom- 
mend ‘ Mount Sorel.’ . If the ‘ Monthly Series,’ 
opened by ‘ Mount Sorel,’ continues as well as it has 
begun, the old three-volume system isatanend. The 
world will no longer be willing to pay thirty shillings 
for rubbish, when, for fourteen, it can enjoy the best 
inventions of the best writers."—4thenaum. 


blished, to be completed 
in Two Parts, PART I. of 


THE FALCON FAMILY; 


On, Youne IRBLanp. 
A Comic Nove.. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING, 


By ROBERT BELL, 


Author of “The Lives of the Poets,” &c.Ke. 

ar until 

the Ist of January, in order to enable the Author to 

avail himself of some fresh sources of information 

which have been recently opened to him, and which it 

4 believed will confer increased interest and value on 
e work, 


joint to the three courses and a dessert. 





In One Volume, with Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PRACTICAL COOK. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved 


Receipts in 
Swiss, 
And Indian 
Cookery. 


and remodelled, and many Original 

English, Spanish, 

French, Polish, 

German, Dutch, 

Russian, American, 
With copious Directions for the choice of all Pro- 
visions, the laying out a Table, giving small and 
large Dinners, and the Management of a Cellar. 

By JOSEPH BREGION, 

Formerly Cook to H. E. Prince Rausmosski; to H. 
H. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy; to the Marquis of 
Ailesbury; the Russiau Ambassador at Paris, &c. 
&e. And 


ANNE MILLER, 

Cook in several English Families of distinction. 

** This is a most formidable rival to all previous ex- 
isting cookery-books. While Kitchiner and Rundell 
are quite equalled, Ude and the ‘ Cusinier Royal’ are 
simplified and economized. We are further introduced 
to the curiosities of Russian and American cookery, 
while a host of receipts, which every one was anxious 
for, from the repertory of Indian and German kitchens 
are also to be met with. The ‘ Practical Cook” appears 
really to be the richest compendiu:n of good things, 
and the best guide to the art of cooking them, that is 
now to be met with.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“The style throughout is careful and methodical, 
and the receipts given with such clearness that ‘ she 
who bastes may read.””—Morning Chronicle. 

“ Poor Mrs, Glass will, we fear, become quite cracked 
after the issue of this work, for it will assuredly super- 
sede all books that have gone before it, treating upon 
the sublime art of cookery, in which the English are, at 
present, so exceediugly deficient.”— Atlas. 

“ This is a most valuable ‘ Practical Cook,’ and we 
wish it ryy | in every dresser-drawer, and material 
enough for it to work upon in every larder.”—Weekly 
Chronicle. 

“ To all persons who wish to excel in this style of 
cooking, the present volume must prove highly useful, 
as, in addition to all the most approved English re- 
ceipts, it contains copious directions for the prepara- 
tion of all kinds of continental and Indian delicacies. 
It will likewise be of great service to all young house- 
keepers who have yet to learn the proper arrangement 
of a dinner-table, as it contains not only a bill of fare 
for every month in the year, but is illustrated whew 
neat engravings, showing the proper method of ing 
the dishes on the table, and the order in which the 
courses and dessert are to appear. Indeed, the work 
will prove ac nplete guide to all who wish to place a 
dinner properly on the table, from the plain family 
The name 
and position of Bregion are a guarantee for superi- 
ority of skill and excellence of taste.”— Britannia. 


In One Volume, post octavo, price 14s., cloth gilt, 


A TOUR THROUGH 


THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE, 


With the Legends of the Walloon Country and the 


Ardennes. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous 


Woodcuts. 

“ The first object of this clever volume is to recom- 
mend the continental tourist of the ensuing or any other 
autumn to er his RKhenish excursion Cc exploring 
the beauties of the Valley of the Meuse; containing, 
according to Mr. Costello,‘ some of the most pictu- 
resque scenery in Europe.’ ‘Che work is enlivened by 
a plentiful sprinkling of pretty vignettes, picturesque 
bits of scenery, old buildings, and groups of figures, 
sketched by the tourist himself with spirit and effect 
that would do credit to a professed artist: the figures, 
in particular, are chargcteristic and life-like.”— 
Spectator. 


In Imperial Octavo, price 16s., cloth gilt, 
THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. 


A Poem. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
With an Illustration by DanigL Macuisz, R.A. 

“There can be no question that the performance 
bears throughout the stamp of extraordinary ability— 
—the sense of easy power very rarely deserts us. But 
we pause on the bursts of genius ; and they are many. 
+ + + The exquisite beauty of the verses is worthy 
of the noble womanly feelings expressed in them.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

“We find in almost every some bold burst, 
graceful allusion, or delicate touch—some trait of ex- 
ternal nature, or glimpse into the recesses of the heart 
——that irresistibly indicates the creating power of 
genius.”—Edinburgh Review. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


In Imperial Quarto, price Three Guineas; Proofs 
India Paper, Four Guineas, : " | 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF ART. 


Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitatio 
Light and Shade, Effect and Oba 


Br J. D. HARDING, 


Author of “ Elementary Art.” 
With numerous Illustrations, drawn and engray 
the Author, 


Now completed, in Three Vols., price 23s., 


THE WANDERING JEvw. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


The Work may still be had in Numbers Parts, and 
Volumes ; | Subscribers are recommended ’ 
plete their sets without delay. viionags 


In One Vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 5s., 
ST. PATRICK’S EVE; 
Or, Three Eras in the Life of an Irish Peasant. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Four Etchings and Numerous Woodcuts, 

“* One of the best and purest productions of this fee 
tile oom, e~ pes A. touched with 
genuine os, and exhibits ag ogee page fe pe 
and intellectual, gleaming over the regees of the 
Irish labourer, like the pure specks of blue ia a stormy 
sky, when occasionally the clouds sever.”—Britannia. 


In One Vol., small 8vo., in ornamental boards, price 5s., 
LIFE IN DALECABLIA, 


THE PARSONAGE OF MORA, 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

‘* There are, in the ‘ Parso of Mora,’ as in every- 
thing that Miss Bremer writes, ties of a rare kind, 
charming and cheerful pictures of the affec- 
tions and household habits of educated MPP 
middle life, and vivid fancy shedding lustre on 
which it glances or plays.”—TJait’s Magazine. 


The Sixth Part (to be continued Monthly) of 
FINDEN’S 


BEAUTIES of MOORE; 


Being a Series of Portraits of the principal Female 
Characters of that popular Poet, from Paintings by 
eminent Artists, made expressly for the Work, Ea- 
graved in the highest style of Art, by or under the 
immediate Superintendence of 

MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 
Each Number contains Four Plates, with Illustrative 
Letterpress from the pen of a distinguished Female 
India ropes, 


Writer. 
Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, on 
Atlas 4to., 8s.; Proofs, ditto, Colombier Folio, 
which a few only will be printed, without Letterpress, 
“ The nning of a charming publication. 
rtfolio rBient of beauty; and every 
Cewitehing that it deserves a frame, and the wholeseries 
toadorna gallery. A portrait of Moore, after Lawrence, 


is set in a border of exquisite grace; and appro- 
end without a Seavawed touch from the German 


hool. It is of the utmost elegzace. Then followthe | 
cuhseate : ‘Black and Blue Eyes,’ “’. Frith--thoteee. 
according to the song, w without caring Oe 
uences, but the latter better pleased to 
wounds nok have inflicted—is — embodied 
in t vely girls, with ex 
alg . St. Jerome's Love,’ H. os is a 


rary Gazette. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 














